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All figures same size as 


@iackie Deck, digs 


ittens and Bunnies 
And Ducks and Squirrels 
For pockets and collars 
Of good little Girls, 
ei Elephant babies, 
feeseaee) And Puppy dogs gay 
ae \ For a little Boys pockets- 
fakeem ) Send for them today/ 
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ower For 10c (partly to cover making and 
mailing) we will gladly send mothers a 
set of six gingham animals, for ornamen- 
tation of children’s frocks. This unusual 
value is offered to show you the youth- 
ful colorings and patterns of Kalburnie 
Gingham, available at 35c per yard at 
Wash Goods Departments. 
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NAME ON EVERY YARD ¢ Browne & Co., 


7 Dept. B, Box 1206 
Boston, Mass. 
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Check your child’s weight 
against this chart 


Height and age both influence 
weight. Find out—in this chart 
—whether your child is up to 
normal weight. If not, begin 
Eagle Brand feedings at once. 
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Height and Weight Tables 


& yls Years 
& Yi6 Years 
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Hag (.) 
7 Years 
18 Years 
19 Years 
10 Years 
11 Years 


Tables prepared by Bird T. Baldwin, Ph.D., and Thomas D. Wood, M.D., 
and published through the courtesy of American Child Health Association. 


If he is underweight — 


he needs this corrective food 


VIGOR, energy, red- 
blooded health! If you 
want these for your chil- 
dren—and you want to 
know an immediate, 
simple way to get them— 
send an order for Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk 
to your grocer and begin 
feeding it to your chil- 
dren today. 

In the last three years 
scientific experiment has 


ew he should have, add Eagle Brand to his 
iet. 


Children are universally finicky about food 
they ought to like but you won't have this 
trouble with Eagle Brand. Above all give this 
corrective food to your child with the idea that 
he is going to like it. 


How to serve it 


GIVE EAGLE BRAND as a drink for children of 
any age. Serve it between meals—two cups a. day. 
Use two tablespoons (poured from the can to t. 


demonstrated the new use- 

fulness of this old familiar 
product. Eagle Brand has proved itself in thou- 
sands of cases to be of wonderful value in build- 
ing up and increasing the weight of children 
who are below par. 


Why Eagle Brand is effective 


EAGLE BRAND is milk — which you know to 
be the child’s basic food. It is clean, pure, safe 
milk. And in addition Eagle Brand contains cane 
sugar which is an important source of energy. 
This scientific combination of milk and sugar 
gives your child exactly what his growing body 
craves—nourishment, energy, plenty of red cor- 
— in the blood, material for body and bone 
uilding. These are essentials no child can do 
without! He can get them in Eagle Brand 
quickly and easily. 


Children love it 


NEARLY all children love Eagle Brand. If you 

, have never been able to make your child drink 
milk, try Eagle Brand. 
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icious drink which appeals to any child. 
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You should know these things 


NDERWEIGHT is the 
first sign of malnutri- 
tion, childhood’s dreaded 
foe. Malnutrition is an 
undernourished condi- 
tion, due sometimes to not 
enough or the wrong kind 
of food, but often to the 
child’s inability to digest 
his food. It is most serious 
and most common among 
children between 2 and 15 
years, because this is the 
age of growth and the time 
when their whole lives’ 
health is in the making. 


Two years of actual ex- 
periments with undernour- 
ished school children have 
showed that Eagle Brand 
is an ideal food for com- 
bating malnutrition. 


But feeding Eagle Brand 
is only the first step in really 
combating malnutrition. 
Fundamental health rules 
mustbe obeyed. You should 
have your doctor give your 
children a thorough exami 
nation at least once a year. 
They must have a normal 
diet and proper exercise. 


Free—the best books of their yt 
kind ever written. and 
send the coupon today. 


3 Little Books 
' will help you 


Valuable health data is 
contained in the famous 
set of 3 Little Books that 
will be sent to you free for 
the asking. Fill out the 
coupon below and mail it 
today. Don’t run the risk 
of endangering your child’s 
future health and happi- 
ness by lack of the knowl- 
edge the 3 Little Books 
contain. THE BORDEN 
COMPANY, 288 Borden 
Bldg., 350 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


. t» Borden Bldg. 
. Madison on 
New York, N. Y- 


¢ 3 Little Books. 
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The Night that Dreams 
Were Sold 


NE night long, long ago all the people in the little 

village of Thurin were awakened by a beautiful sound. 

It reminded most of them of the music which came from 

the silver flute, which their king played. but it was softer 
even than that. 


Everyone rushed to the window to see what it could be. There in the 
middle of the street stood a little old man with a golden trumpet such as 
none had ever seen before. He was clad in a green suit with yellow shoes ; 
from his shoulders hung a red cape, while a long red feather stuck out of 
his hat. It was he who was playing. 


At last, when every window was open, and all the people were listen- 
ing, he stopped and said to them, “I am the Maker of Dreams. In the past 
I have always given you happy dreams. Yesterday my daughter was stolen 
by a wicked prince and he will only give her back when I pay him one 
hundred silver pennies. So tonight I am selling my dreams for two silver 
pennies each. Who will buy?” 


Everyone bought a dream on the spot. Those for the girls he took 
from the purple basket in front of him and those for the boys from the 
orange basket behind him. And so many dreams did he sell that very 
night that he made all the money he wanted and hurried away to buy back 
his daughter. 





Mothers, Do Your Children 
Understand What They Read? 


OU can find out by means of our booklet ‘Silent Reading Games for Chil- 
dren”, of which a specimen page is shown above in reduced size. Let . 
your children read its delightful little stories, and then color the pictures as the 
stories tell them to. It will entertain them, and be of great interest and value 
to you. 
The booklet also explains the method of Silent Reading used in many leading 
schools today. We send it postpaid for 25c. 


BINNEY & SMITH CoO. 


Department C. L.-9 
This Packet of 24 


“Crayola” Crayons, 41 East 42d Street New York, N. Y. 
30c. Postpaid. 





FAR-OFF FRIENDS 


EFORE vacation days are spent 
Let's sail off to the Orient. 


Of all our brothers overseas 
We'll visit first the quaint Chinese. 


We plan to stop at least a day 
And join them in their work and play; 


It may be hard to say their names 
And difficult to play their games 


But they are so polite, you'll see 
They will not laugh at you or me. 


If in their school they all should sing 
Why, none of us could do a thing 


But sit and listen to their song 
And wonder at their words so long. 


And after that, why, like as not, 
The teacher'll drink tea from a pot 


He keeps quite near him as a rule 
And drinks it often, right in school. 


Perhaps he does that so he won't 
Scold at the children when they don't 


Recite their lessons as they should 
And then they think he’s awfully good. 


Then when we ve stayed long as we can 
We'll sail away to bright Japan 


And visit children dressed as gay 
As trees in blossom every day. 


In these two’ splendid lands we'll see 
How charming their child life can be. 
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OTHER CHILDREN 


HELEN WING 


OME children live in palaces 
Behind an iron gate 
And go to sleep in beds of gold 
Whenever it gets late. 


Some other children live in tents 
With feathers all around 

And take their naps in blankets 
That are spread upon the ground. 


And way up north the children live 
In houses built of ice 

And think that beds made out of fur 
Are really very nice. 


In countries where the nights are hot, 
Without a single breeze, 

The children sleep on bamboo beds 
That fasten in the trees. 


Some day | think I'll travel ‘round 
And visit every land 

And learn to speak the language that 
Each child can understand. 


They'll teach me how to play their games 
And, if they want me to, 

I'll show them diffrent kinds of tricks 
That I know how to do. 


They'll want to ask me questions then 
And I will ask them others, 

Until at last we understand 

Like sisters and like brothers. 
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TING PING AND THE VERY 
BLACK KITTY 


By DOROTHY ROWE 


UITE, quite surely that was a kitty 
O crying. ‘‘Miao-miao,” it cried and 
then ‘“‘Miaooooo” again, right out 

loud in school. 

Ting Ping wasn’t studying very hard and 
he heard the kitty. Lao Er who sat next to 
Ting Ping heard it, too, and giggled. Then 
he went right on studying his lesson out loud, 
the Chinese way, and didn’t listen any more. 

Ting Ping knew there must be a real kitty 
somewhere right in school. He held his 
Chinese book up in front of ‘his face and pre- 
tended to study, but really he was listening 
for the noise again. ‘“‘Miao,” said the kitty, 
and it was a very unhappy miao, as if the 
kitty were angry about something. Ting 
Ping peeked over his book to look at the 
teacher, but the teacher who was a very old 
man and a little deaf was sitting at his desk 
and drinking tea. Think of a teacher drink- 
ing tea! But Jao Shi was a very good teacher 
and a Chinese teacher and always had a red 
pot of hot tea on his desk. While Ting Ping 
watched him Jao Shi picked up his tea pot and 
took a big, long drink right from the spout. 

Then he said very loudly, “Ahem, ahem,” 
and looked right at Ting Ping. Did Jao Shi 


hear the kitty crying? No, he didn’t because 
he called, “Ting Ping, have you your lesson 
learned? 


Come and say it.” 





In Chinese schools, where there are many 
little boys, all the little boys have to learn the 
whole book by heart. And while they are 
studying they all talk out loud at the same 
time. Wouldn’t it be funny if in your school 
all the spelling class would learn their spelling 
out loud? You would say at the top of your 
voice, “‘A-p-p-l-e apple, a-p-p-l-e apple’’ over 
and over until you had learned to spell it by 
heart. And the boy that the teacher liked 
best in China was the boy who talked the 
loudest! 

Ting Ping usually studied very loudly, so 
the teacher thought that he would have his 
lesson learned now. But Jao Shi did not 
know that Ting Ping had not studied at all. 
He had been listening to the kitty nearly all 
the time. When Joa Shi called to Ting Ping 
he stood up very quickly and walked to the 
front of the room. The other boys went on 
studying as loudly as they could. In this 
school all the boys sat on stools so high that 
even the biggest boy could not touch the floor 
with his feet. In front of each boy was a 
little wooden desk and a book was on each 
desk. While the boys studied their lessons 
they kept their hands tucked up their sleeves 
to keep warm. 

Ting Ping stepped up on the platform where 
teacher’s desk was and bowed very low to the 
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teacher. Then Ting Ping gave Jao Shi the 
book and turned right around with his back 
to Jao Shi. That is the Chinese way in 
school. When a boy is going to recite his 
lesson he must turn his back to the teacher. 
Jao Shi said, “Bay shoo,” which means “‘Say 
your lesson by heart,” and Ting Ping started. 
What he said sounded like a funny song, just 
singing words as loudly as he could. Ting 
Ping went along 
very quickly and 
didn’t make any 
mistakes __ until, 
suddenly, he 
heard that kitty’s 
voice again. 
Didn’t Jao Shi 
hear? Ting Ping 
looked over his 
shoulder to see, 
but Jao Shi had 
shut his eyes as 
if he were asleep. 
Ting Ping looked 
at the other boys. 
Some of them 
heard the kitty, 
too, and were 
hiding their faces 
behind their 
books and laughing. Where could the kitty 
be? The big, wooden doors were shut tightly. 
There weren’t any windows open. All the 
windows of that school were made of paper 
and never did open when it was cold. There 
were no cupboards in the school. Where was 
that kitty? 

Ting Ping was thinking so hard that he 
stopped saying his lesson and how he did jump 
when teacher woke up suddenly and called, 
‘‘Ahem, Ting Ping, why do you stop your 
lesson?”’ Jao Shi seemed very angry about 
something and took a big drink of tea from 
the fat, red pot. 

Ting Ping was so scared but he could not 
tell Jao Shi about the kitty, so he said, 
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“Jao Shi, I am a very bad student. Please 
give me my book again so I can study my 
lesson some more. I am a bad boy.” 

Jao Shi said, “Take the book, child. 
Quickly. Study well this time. I am not 
happy that you are such a bad boy.” 


Ting Ping took the book and walked to his 


place. All the boys kept on singing their 
lessons, but they looked at Ting Ping as he 
walked to his 
place and one 
boy sang at him, 
“The cat stole 
the lesson out 
of your mouth, 
didn’t it? You 
are a silly boy to 
care about a kitty 
crying. Why do 
you care?” 

Ting Ping was 
a kind little boy 
and he wanted to 
find that kitty 
and see what was 
the matter. He 
couldn’t study 
at all. He kept 
listening for the 
kitty’s voice and 
wondering what to do. There was a nice, 
gold sunbeam that came through a hole in the 
paper window and fell on Ting Ping’s desk. 
He thought it looked like a gold ribbon. It 
felt warm to Ting Ping. He opened his book 
and tried to study. It was a funny book. 
The front of it was at the back, and the words 
went up and down instead of across the pages. 
But Ting Ping was Chinese and of course he 
had a Chinese book. 

Ting Ping couldn’t study at all. He felt 
wriggley all over. He took off his little black 
hat like a pomp-cap and played with the red 
button on top of it. He looked at his new 
shoes that his mother had made for him from 
lovely blue cloth. But all he could think 
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about was why that kitty kept crying and 
where that kitty could be. When would 
recess ever come so he could look for the kitty? 
Perhaps it was a hurt kitty. Perhaps it was 
caught somewhere and couldn’t get loose. 
Ting Ping felt as if he must tell the teacher 
about it, but just then it was recess time and 
the teacher sent all the boys out into the sun- 
shine to play. Ting 
Ping pretended to 
be putting away his 
book in the blue 
cloth that he had 
for a school bag, 
and he did not go 
out with the other 
boys. His best 


friend, Foo Lan, 
came back to find 
him and when he 
saw Ting Ping 
looking all around 


the room for the 
kitty he helped him 
hunt it. 

“It isn’t under 
the desk,’’ Ting 
Ping said. 

“No,” said Foo 
Lan, “and I have 
looked in every cor- 
ner of this school and there is no kitty there.”’ 

“But listen. There, you hear it crying 
again, don’t you?” said Ting Ping. 

“T hear. And I think it is louder when I 
stand by your desk,”’ answered Foo Lan. 

Then Ting Ping had a new idea. There 
was a little cellar under that school and Ting 
Ping said, “Do you suppose, Foo Lan, that 
the kitty might be under the floor?” 

“Under the floor? Oh, poor kitty! Let’s 
pull up this board quickly,’”’ answered Foo 
Lan. 

So both little boys started to pull up a piece 
of the floor. Just as they had it almost loose 
Jao Shi came in, sat in his big chair, clapped 
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his hands and all the boys came running in 
from recess. 

“Ting Ping, have you your lesson learned ?”’ 
called Jao Shi. 

Ting Ping was very afraid of teachers. but 
he couldn’t think of anything but the kitty. 
So, right in school he walked up to Jao Shi’s 
desk and said, “Jao Shi, I have not studied 

yet. I have a 
trouble to tell you.” 

‘“‘What, what, 
what!” said Jao 
Shi. “Well, what 
is the matter?” 

Ting Ping told 
him about the kitty 
that had been cry- 
ing so long. 

And then Jao Shi, 
who only pretended 
to be very cross, 
said, ‘‘Well, we 
shall see.”’ And he 
helped to lift up 
the big board. 

Under that board 
in the black, black 
dark were two eyes 
like green stars. 
Then, out came a 
little black kitty. 

It rubbed its nose against Ting Ping’s leg 
as if to say thank you. The boys gathered 
around and Ting Ping was very happy. 

Then Jao Shi smiled at Ting Ping and said, 
“There is a lesson you have learned today, 
Ting Ping. Tohelp some one that is unhappy 
is better than many lessons. But now, the 
boys must go back to work. Ting Ping, you 
must study hard. The cat will play until 
school is over and then you may take her 
home for your very own.” 

So Jao Shi went back to his desk and took 
a long drink of tea and Ting Ping was so 
happy that he learned his lesson better than 
all the other boys. 
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A LITTLE GIRL 
BLOOM 


ANNE BLACKWELL PAYNE 


HERE is the quaintest little girl— 

A small, sweet Japanese, 
Who lives within a paper house 
Beside the cherry trees, 
And she has hair that’s dark and straight, 
Black eyes that slant and shine 
And skin that’s very soft and smooth, 
But not so white as mine. 


Her dress is like a garden gay 

That reaches to her toes, 

All sprinkled with chrysanthemums 
Of dainty blue and rose. 

A silken sash around her waist, 
The color of the sky, 

Spreads out across her shoulders slim 
Just like a butterfly. 
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Her clogs are just as tiny quite 

As Cinderella's shoe, 

For great big girls like you and me 
I'm sure they'd never do. 

Her flowing sleeves are very strange, 
So long and deep and wide, 

That I should think her slender arms 
Would both get lost: inside. 
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I wish this little girl in bloom, 
Would leave her cherry tree, 

And leave her little paper house 
And come and visit me, 

And tell me of the songs she sings, 
The games she likes to play, 

But I am afraid she never will, 
She lives so far away. 
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THE TOYMAKER 


By NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


\uthor of The Christmas Child, Plays, Pantomimes and Tableaux 
Three Little Marys, Action Poems and Plays for Children, etc 


almost as many as there are stars and they 
are called by many names—elves and fays 
and dryads and oreads and sprites and goblins and 
gnomes and pixies and kobolds, and other strange 
names in stranger tongues. They live in all sorts 
of places, according to their fancies—in trees and in 
flowers, in waterfalls, in the sea, under the earth, in 
the clouds, and each has its own separate kind of 
magic, which nobody else can manage as well. 
One of the most interesting of all the fairy beings, I 
have always thought, is the Toymaker, who for ages 


"Taiz are many kinds of fairies, you know, 


and ages, since nobody knows when, has stood at his \\) 


for children. 
cave far away 
are many rocky 


work-bench making toys 
His home is in a deep __|, 
in the mountains and there J 
shelves in and about 
it where he can lay 
his work-materials 
safely away. He 
always has a bright 
fire burning in the 
cave where he can 
melt his silver and 
gold if he wants to 
shape them in new 
ways, but his work- 
bench is not by the 
fire, but in the front 
of the cave where 
the sunshine can 
stream in and where 
he can talk to all 
the children who 
come trooping by 
to see him. 
Oh, yes, of course 
he loves children. 


If he didn’t, do you suppose he would have been 
working for them all his long, long days? Why, he 
made the very first toys that ever were made in the 
world. Long, long ago when a great Indian King 
rode away to the wars on his splendid elephant and 
his little boy cried to see him go, the Toymaker went 
straight to his bench and fashioned a tiny elephant 
for him, just like the big one, and then the child was 
comforted and played with it till his father came 
home again. 
It was the Toymaker, too, who made the first ball 
for children to toss and the first top and the first 
kite, and of course he is busy all the time, thinking 
of new things and working them out. 

One day, ages and ages ago—it was 
in the late autumn, I believe—the Toy- 
maker got up very early in the 
morning, determined to make 
something new that 
had never been 
thought of before, 
but if you will be- 
lieve me, he didn’t 
know any more than 
you or I do now 
what it was going 

to be! 

After he had had 
his breakfast and 
looked over all the 
stuffs on his shelves, 
inspected his stores 
of precious metals 
and jewels, and 
piled fresh fuel on 
the fire, he went to 
his work-bench, sat 
down on his high 
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stool, covered his eyes and began to think hard, for 
you know the easiest way to think is to shut your 
eyes so that you cannot see anything to distract you. 

While he was thinking hard, a flock of children 
came climbing up the path that led down into the 
valley below, but when they reached the soft grass 
in front of the cave they fluttered along on tiptoe 
and warned each other with lifted fingers not to 
make a noise. It was often told down in the valley 
and well known to be true, that one day some visit- 
ing children had rushed up to the cave so noisily 
that an Idea the Toymaker was just having took 
fright and flew quite away and everybody was 
anxious that such a thing should never happen 
again. 

So the children—there were many of them, large 
and small—came up to the work-bench very softly, 
like a fall of snowflakes, and you could see their 
bright eyes peeping here and there for some signs of 
what might perhaps be a new toy, or at least the 
beginnings of a new toy. 

One of the older girls was holding a baby, one of 
those white and yellow babies like a daisy, only this 
daisy had caught at a bit of the sky as he came 
through from heaven, and used it for his eyes. 
Well, this baby, a very little one, not a year old 
yet, saw something 
on the bench that 
took his fancy and 
he stretched out his 
hand for it, and 
laughed. At that 
all the elves and 
fairies hiding in the 
grass and the trees 
about the cave, 
laughed too, and all 
the little laughs 
together, like the 
rippling of a brook 
over the stones, 
reached the ears of 
the Toymaker and 
he opened his eyes. 

The children stood 
perfectly still and 
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waited and the Toymaker looked at the laughing 
baby until a smile began to spread across his own 
face. “I have an Idea!’ hecried. ‘A lovely Idea! 
Run away, duckies, and come again on Friday, 
exactly at four o’clock.” This was Monday, you 
see, and that gave him a working-week. 

The children turned and rustled away, like leaves, 
only they couldn’t help whispering together as they 
went, and the baby laughed and kept on laughing 
until they all took the path down to the valley. 

They had hardly disappeared when the Toymaker 
clapped his hands. ‘‘Come, little elves and fairies 
and sprites and gnomes and fays and pixies and gob- 
lins and kobolds,”’ he cried. “I have an Idea!” 

Oh, then there was a fluttering of wings and the 
tap of tiny feet and chirping voices, like birds in a 
nest, and in a moment everybody was there and 
ready to help. 

‘The gnomes and the elves and the pixies and the 
kobolds and the goblins need not go to the mines, 
but stay here with me and help,” said the Toymaker, 
‘for I have plenty of gold and silver and jewels for 
my work and they may keep the fire up and blow the 

bellows and carry the stuffs to 
and fro from the shelves.” 
‘Hurrah, ho! ho!” cried the 
: sturdy creatures. 
“But softly, so as 
not to frighten away 
the Idea.” 

“Now, the wingéd 
fairies!’’ commanded 
the Toymaker. 
“Which of you 
knows of an obliging 
swarm of bees that 
would give me some 
pure wax?” 

“IT do!” cried a 
small sprite. 

“Very well, fly 
and get it!” said the 
Toymaker, “and 
when you’re coming 
back, won't you 
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cloud cannot tinge it a soft and lovely pink for me?” 

“Certainly; of course,’ answered the sprite, and 
was off at once. 

“Now,” cried the Toymaker. 
strong-winged fairies to fly far.” 

“‘Here!”’ and “Here!” and “Here!’”’ answered a 
host of voices. 

“Go, you,” said the Toymaker, pointing to one 
of them, “far away to China where the silk-worms 
are feeding on the mulberry leaves, and bring me 
of their spinning.” 

“Go, you,” to another, “‘to the green fields of 
Ireland and bring me a bit of the finest linen that 
lies a-bleaching there.”’ 

““Go, you,” to a third, ‘“‘and ask the whitest sheep 
that you find on the hills of Scotland for some of her 
best wool. Tell her it is for a new toy; she will 
understand.” 

There was a rustling of plumes and the strong- 
winged fairies were off in a trice. 

“The last thing is the hardest of all,” said the 
Toymaker, gravely. “‘Who can go down to the 
sea and ask the oysters for some pearls?”’ 

“I can,” answered a Water-sprite. 
‘Lake or sea, waterfall or river, FE; 
all are the same to me.” Ko a, 

“Then fly away, all of J 
you, and bring back your 
treasures as soon as you 
can,” ordered the Toy- 
maker, “‘and as for the 
rest of you elves and 
fairies, I shall need a 
bunch of violets, a 
basket of buttercups, 
and two good hand- 
fuls of roses. I don’t 
know where you'll 
find them, for it is too 
late for them in the 
valley, but they are 
somewhere in the 
valley, you know.” 

“Oh yes, they are 
somewhere. Never 
fear we’ll find them,” 
chirped a chorus of 
voices and the rest 
of the company flut- 
tered away. 


* * * * * 
Only an hour or 
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two had gone by, when back came the messenger 
with the wax, tinted the loveliest faint pink you ever 
saw, and said that the bees and the cloud were most 
happy to be of service. 

The Toymaker gave the wax to a kobold and told 
him to warm it a little, not too near the fire, and 
bring it back when it was soft enough to mould, and 
when it was returned to him the Toymaker began 
to work out his Idea. A small gray rabbit hopped 
out of the thicket to see what was going on and he 
guessed immediately what the toy was going to be, 
and felt so pleased that he turned three somersaults 
over backwards and his head didn’t feel right until 
next day. 

By the time this had happened the fairies were 
back with the flowers, and the Toymaker directed 
the pixies to make dyes of the violets and the roses, 
which he applied with a brush to the proper places 
on the new toy. The buttercups were given to the 
elves who were told to pick off the petals and curl 
them lightly on their fingers. These being put in 
place, he called to the gnomes to bring him the best 

rubies from the ruby shelf, and these were 
promptly put where they belonged. 
Now the water-sprite came 
fluttering back, with a handful 
of pearls and said she was 
afraid she was a little 
late, but the oysters 
were all in bed and she 
had had great diffi- 
culty in waking any 
of them up, though 
when awakened they 
were most interested 
and eager to help. 
When the pearls 
she had brought were 
arranged, it was al- 
most dark and the 
Toymaker sent all 
his helpers to bed 
with thanks for their 
assistance and an in- 
vitation to come 
back by Friday 
morning, when the 
strong-winged fairies 
would probably have 
returned from the 
far-away lands. 
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He should be very busy himself meantime, but did 
not need any help, he said. 

Very, very early Friday morning the Toymaker 
was at his bench and the sun was just rising, when 
the fairy from Scotland appeared with a bunch of 
the softest, whitest wool you ever looked upon. 

“Quick! my wool-wheel!”’ called the Toymaker to 
a gnome, ‘and you may turn it for me whilst I 
spin.”” No sooner said than done, and as quickly as 
the soft yarn was wound off the reel the Toymaker 
fashioned it into ’the shape he desired. The fairy 
from the green fields of Ireland was waiting with the 
linen as he finished and as he cut and fitted it, a 
chorus of admiration arose from the assembled fays. 

“Wait! Wait!’’ warned the Toymaker, with a 
smile. ‘There is more and more beautiful to come; 
there is the fairy from.China with the silk-worms 
spinning, just in time.” 

He took the soft skeins from the hands of the 
strong-winged fairy and calling to a pixie for his 
loom, he wove upon it a silken fabric as delicate as 
a spider’s web. 

You might have heard a leaf drop, so 
excited was every one, as he held it 
up, but the Toymaker was not 
quite satisfied. “It is not 
quite right,’”’ he said, shak- 
ing his head; “‘the color 
does not exactly suit 
me. Is there anybody 
here who could whisk 
straight up into the 
sky and trail the 
fabric through a mile 
or two of blue? I 
should want clear 
blue, with no clouds, 
to dye it properly.” 

All the fairies 
volunteered and all 
said they could do it 
perfectly, but the 
Toymaker finally 
selected one sprite 
who seemed to be on 
springs, he was so 
elastic, and who shot 
up into the air with 
the silken stuff as if 

he had 
| ‘ been fired 
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had returned with the loveliest blue material that 
you ever saw and the Toymaker had snipped it and 
stitched it and put it in place, it was Friday after- 
noon at four o’clock; and up the rocky path from 
the village could be heard the scrambling of many 
impatient little feet. 

All week the children from the village had been 
wondering and wondering and WONDERING 
just what the new toy would be. The Toymaker 
had already made so many delightful things for them 
that they were kept busy from Monday till Friday 
just trying to guess what there was left for him to 
make. 

The new toy was finished just in time, and hidden 
behind the bench, and all the fays and sprites and 
elves and gnomes, and pixies and kobolds and gob- 
lins held their hands over their mouths for fear they 
should shout with delight and spoil the Toymaker’s 
surprise. 

Along came the children, hurrying, skurrying, the 
girl with the white and yellow baby in front and the 
baby just ready to laugh. 

The Toymaker motioned them all to sit 

down on the grass, and there was a 
moment of hushed and expect- 
ant silence. Then while their 
eyes rounded out with won- 
der he held up the new toy! 

“Oh, oh, OH, OH!” 
sounded from every 

mouth at. once, till 
the chorus was like 
the shout of a storm- 
wind in the trees. 

“Did you ever see 

anything so pretty, 

so sweet, so charm- 
ing, so darling, so 
dear! Oh, oh, OH, 

OH!” 

“And soyou like it, 
duckies?”’ asked the 
Toymaker quietly. 

“Like it? Oh, oh, 
oH, OH!” 

Indeed,. they liked 
it and no wonder, 
for it was the very 
first Doll in all the 
world and 
it looked 
just like \ 
the laugh- 
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(RE day the Brownie Peekaboo 
He went to get his hat 

And there upon the top of it 

A Brown Chameleon sat; 











But when the Brown Chameleon 
He saw that he was seen 

He glided slyly to the grass 
And turned a giddy green. 

















“My scissor!’ cried the Brownie, 
“What a funny thing to do! 
I beg you to excuse me, sir, 
But which of you is you? 




















“That other fellow—where is he? 
Oh, tell me, Slippery Jim, 
If this is you, why howdy do— 
But what’s become of him?” 























“Indeed,” cried Sir Chameleon, 
““°Tis I, Oh Mister Elf; 
I merely for a minute changed 
The color of myself. 


























“‘T always take the color of 

The thing on which I sit; 

It’s really very simple when 
You know the knack of it.”’ 
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THE BROWNIE AND THE CHAMELEON 


MILDRED PLEW MERRYMAN 


“Oh fizzle!’ cried the Brownie and 
He blew upon his hat; 

“‘There’s not a single bit of use 
To tell a fellow that; 


“Why, I could sit on spinach till 
The crickets went to bed; 
My coat would still be yellow and 
My breeches would be red.” 


Heigho, the green chameleon 
He winked his slippery eye; 
“Upon my color hangs a tale,” 
He said, “TI’ll tell you why: 


“Oh long and long and long ago— 
So long it’s hard to tell— 
The Very First Chameleon 
He crackled through his shell, 


“And when he saw his body was 
A shiny silver green 
He thought it quite the nicest kind 
Of color he had seen. 


“‘And so the First Chameleon 
He gave a little cough; 
‘T’ll glide about a bit,’ he said, 
‘And show my shimmer off.’ 


“Then out into the world he went 
As proud as any peach 
To pose upon the coconuts 
That bobbed along the beach; 


“‘And there from early morning till 
The setting of the day 
He sat and mocked the animals 
That passed along the way. 


“He mocked a saucy monkey and 
A limber-neck giraffe; 
He mocked a clumpy camel and 
He mocked a spotty calf; 
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“He mocked a lady turtle as 

She started out to roam; 

‘Go back, my dear, go back,’ he said, 
‘And leave your house at home!’ 


“* “Young sir,’ replied the turtle, 
‘You will hear from that remark 
For I shall call a meeting of 

The animals at dark.’ 


““ “The question,’ quoth the walrus when 
The meeting had begun, 

‘Is how to teach a lesson to 

The young Chameleon. 


“ “Let’s take him to the Widdle Witch 
And then I’ll tell you what— 

No doubt she’ll let us dip him in 
The Widdle Diddle pot.’ 


“Oh, loudly then the animals 
Began to clap their claws 
And those who hadn’t any were 
Content to pat their paws. 


“Then oh, so very quietly 
They pattered through the night 
And just the very minute that 
The moon grew big and bright 


“They found the First Chameleon 
And quite without a qualm 
The monkey. slid his fingers up 
And picked him off a palm. 


“And though the First Chameleon 
He didn’t make a sign, 
He felt a sudden shiver sort 
Of slither up his spine. 


“He peeped and saw the Widdle Witch— 


He knew her on the dot, 
Then all at once he felt himself 
Go squizzle in the pot. 


“Then lo, the First Chameleon 
In spite of all the sputter, 


He heard the words the Widdle Witch 


Began to moan and mutter. 
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““ “Color, color, pretty color, 
Bubble from the pot; 
Leave the First Chameleon— 
Oh, leave him on the spot! 


“ *For since the First Chameleon 
Preferred to merely scoff 
He’ll never have another chance 
To show his shimmer off, 


“* “And few shall ever notice where 
He glints or where he glides 
For he shall take the color of 
The thing on which he slides.’ 


“Then all at once the Widdle Witch 
She tossed him from the kettle. 
And quietly he crept away 
And crawled into a petal, 


“‘And there a little later at 
The cracking of the dawn, 
He hunted for his color and 
He saw that it was gone!” 


“‘Well, well,”’ cried Brownie Peekaboo, 
“What do you think of that? 
I’ll take your story, Slippery Jim, 
And stick it in my hat; 


And if perchance at any time 
My pride begins to prickle 
If I should feel inside of me 
A sort of tickle, tickle; 


“‘Upon the very minute I 
Begin to feel the prick 
Why, I shall take your story out 
And read a little—quick!”’ 














to be a Pirate. He was a young Blue 

Jay, and he didn’t have very much 
sense, and besides he was very lazy. He was 
so lazy that he didn’t want to pull worms out 
of the ground, or hunt for worms, or 
even look around for worms. 

When he first 
thought of being a 
Pirate, he 
jumped up 
and down 
on an oak 
branch, squawking 
with delight. He 
made a frightful 
noise when he 
squawked 
and the 
other birds 
had often begged him not to do it, because it 
waked up their babies. But he squawked on 
just the same. 

“Ha, ha,” he said, “‘I’ll like being a Pirate. 
I’ll get a cocked Hat, and I’ll wear a red sash, 
and I’ll get a squirt-gun, and instead of 
drudging around all day looking for worms, 
I’ll just sit and wait till the other birds find 
them. Then I’ll walk up with my squirt-gun 
and say, “Hold up your beak! Your worm 
or your life!’’ and they’ll have to give that 
worm to me. What a joke!”” And the bad 
blue jay laughed and laughed till he fell off 
his branch and turned three somersaults before 
he could catch himself. 


Fn there was a Blue Jay, who decided 
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THE PIRATE 
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Then he started out, and bought himself a 
cocked hat and a red sash and a big black 
squirt-gun. He had a terrible struggle with 
the sash because he didn’t know how to tie it. 
Finally he wrapped it around himself, and 
fastened the end with a thorn from the rose 


bush. It was almost as good as a pin. 

Then he hid in a hole in the oak tree. He 
thought he looked very fierce, but he really 
looked quite silly. His cocked hat stuck up 
on top of his head and his red sash made him 
look so fat. - 

He waited a long time, but at last he heard 
somebody coming. He peered around, and 
saw it was little Mrs. Robin with a long, long 
worm in her beak. Out the Pirate Blue Jay 
popped. | 

“Ho, there,” he said, “I want that worm 
myself. Dropit! Quick!” Mrs. Robin was 
so frightened by his squirt-gun that she 
dropped the worm, and dropped herself too! 
She fell to the ground, and lay quite still. The 
Blue Jay flew down after her for the worm, 
but as he flew, his sash became unpinned and 
wound all 
around his 
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over head, and 
before he could 
unwind himself 
there was a loud noise all around him. 

“Caw, caw, caw!”” There was a great flap- 
ping of wings. The Blue Jay twisted his head 
around, and discovered that a great flock of 
crows had flown down to see what was the 
matter. “Caw, caw, caw!” they screamed. 
““What’s all this?” 

“What’s all this?”” Mrs. Robin repeated 
indignantly, sitting up. “‘Why, I was just 
flying sensibly along with a worm for my 
family, and this fellow hopped out and told 
me I had to give it to him! Isn’t that a 
wicked thing to do!” 

“I’m a Pirate!” said the Blue Jay loudly, 
kicking and trying to untangle himself from 
his sash. “She has to give me her worm. 
I’m a Pirate!” 

“Haw, haw, haw!” laughed the crows. 
“Haw, haw, haw! Caw, caw, caw! He says 
he’s a Pirate. We’ll show him what happens 
to pirates!” 

And they rolled him over and over, in his 
red sash, and then they rolled him round and 
round, till he was very dizzy. And they 
tickled him, too, till he begged them with 
great earnestness to stop. 

“If we do, will you be a good Blue Jay?” 
they said. 

“Oh, yes,” the Blue Jay promised. 
“Don’t roll me around any more.” e 

“And will you tell Mrs. Robin 7 ® 
that you’re sorry you both- be 
ered her?”’ 

“Yes,” said the Blue Jay. 
“OOooh! Don’t tickle me!” 
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your Own worms after this, as a good bird 
should?” 

“T’ll find my own worms,” said the Blue 
Jay, “and I’ll throw away my squirt-gun and 
this old sash. But—but-—I’d like 
to keep my :ocked hat, if you 
please.”’ 

“If we let you keep your 
hat, will you try hard not to 
be lazy and cross?” asked 
the crows. 

“*T’ll be as good 
as a robin!”’ prom- 
ised the Blue Jay. 

And he was. 

He threw away 
his squirt-gun, and 
he gave his red 
sash to the wood- 
pecker, who wore 
it for a cap! 

And ever after 
that he was a very 
good Blue Jay— 
one of the very 
best Blue Jays in 
the whole world. 

Yes, indeed. Even the Blue Jays said so. 

He never tried to steal another worm, and 
he wasn’t lazy at all and he only squawked 

when he wanted to warn the other birds 
\ of danger, and of course they were 








glad to have him squawk just 
\ ) as loud as he wanted to then 
jb 





—even if it did wake up 
their babies. 

So at last they made him 
their Policeman, and he 
lived very happily ever after! 
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THE SEA VICTORS 


By MARY GRAHAM BONNER 


Author of 365 Bedtime Stories, Daddy's Bedtime Animal Stories, etc., etc. 


. WHAT HAPPENED IN PARTS I AND II 


Bobby and Hal were great friends. Bobby’s ambition had 
always been to be the Funny Man in the movies—some day. 
Hal wanted to be known as a Strong Man. One afternoon they 
went sailing together and were caught out in a terrific storm. 
As the roaring, seething waves boomed over the boat the boys 
made for Old Pete’s Island. With great difficulty they landed, 
and made their way through the storm to the fisherman’s cabin. 
They found it empty, but with enough provisions to last for a 
day or two. Then a postcard showed them that Old Pete had 
just left the place for a month’s trip in the woods. Still, they were 
safe; though between them and home lay an angry expanse of sea. 


PART III 


HE night was a long 
one. Sometimes one 
or the other of the 
two boys dozed, but 
the howling storm 
outside kept them 
awake most of {| 
the time. The 


waves beat up- / X y 
on the rocks \ 
around the NN 
island, the wind a 
grew wilder and \ 


wilder until it 
seemed as though 
it would almost 
sweep the whole 
world and sea up with it itil 
and toss it about in its frenzy. “<*"~ 

It shrieked and howled, it laughed great 
noisy, crazy laughs, and even the warmth of 
the cheery crackling fire could not altogether 
shut out the feeling of the storm which 


so recently had come down upon the boys. 

If their families only knew where they were 
and that they were safe, this, since they had 
escaped the sea’s clutches, would be a great 
adventure. 

But they had told several of their friends 
they were going hiking and, now that they 
had been gone so long, would their families be 
| out with searching parties, or had 


| they given up in despair? Had 
| 


| they been unable to 

me weather that storm? The 

WY L boys tried not to pic- 

ture them, for each 

Ly wanted to keep up 

= the courage of the 
other. 

At last they fell 
sound asleep, and 
sunlight was 
brightening up the 
little cabin and 

making the fire look 
dingy and forlorn as 
ee Ti, they turned and stared, 

: oe sleepy-eyed at each other. 
ee For a few minutes it was hard for 
“either of them to collect his 
thoughts in these unfamiliar surroundings. 
Where were they? What were they doing 
here? Were they dreaming? Had each 
dreamed this horrible experience in which 
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the other had shared? How had it happened? 

Then it all came clearly before them. They 
were here in old Pete’s cabin. They had made 
the island when the storm had come up. 

Oh, what a storm it had been, and what a 
night it had been! And here it was as calm 
and sunny and nice as though nothing at all 
had happened in the afternoon and night. 

They stretched and sung out a morning 
“Hello” to each other. 

Then Bobby looked out at the sea and 
called Hal excitedly. 

“Wouldn’t she make you mad? 

Look at her! You’d never know s 
she had kicked up shinny. You’d / 
think to look at her now that f 
she was the most peaceful, ~~ ( 






















































































angelic, best—why : \\ 

she’s beaming at the KY _ 

whole world.” Y= 
They both stared out 





of the window, then they 
shook their heads. 
“You can’t beat her,”’ 























said Hal. “You 
simply can’t beat 
her.”’ 








“I call this a ~ 
fine kind of a joke 
for her to play 
anyway,” Bob- 
by added, “to 
set to storming 
last night and 
to let the sun 
shine down upon _=__ 
her innocent, calm- 
looking face today!” 

“T guess the first thing 
we'd better do,”’ Hal suggested, “‘is 
to see what happened to our boat.”’ 

Together they made their way down the 
sandy path to the shore. 

Bobby spied it first. 

“Look!” he cried, ““Oh Hal, look!”’ 

“Tt’ll do for kindling I guess,” said Hal 
after close inspection of the heap of wreckage 
before him. 

Bobby stared in dismay at all that was 
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left of their much-loved boat. “It’s too far 
gone for using—that’s sure,”’ he said. ‘“‘We’d 
better just chop it up for firewood for us—for 
old Pete, or whoever uses the cabin next. 

“We can’t kick. The old tub held her own 
long enough to save our lives anyway.” 

Bobby nodded. ‘“‘But—what are we going 
to do about getting home?”’ 

“Search me! Just wait here until some 
fishermen or campers come our way, I guess. 
They’ll bring a boat, of course. And then—”’ 

“We'll go home,”’ finished Bobby quickly. 

“There’s not so much as a leaking fishing 
boat to be seen on this island 

now,” he added a little later, 

after the boys had wandered 
all around the island. “I 
wish Pete wasn’t so 

generous lending 
his extra boats. 
It makes it hard 
for us when we 
want to bor- 
row!” 

“Well, he’s 
gone away on a 
trip,” Hal said, 
“and there aren’t 

sO many provisions. 
And we can’t catch 


SK 


\ 
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ell) much fish without a 
Sa! boat. But if we don’t 


eat too much we can 
manage, I guess. That 
is, we can manage to 
keep in food if we do 
go hungry a bit.” 
sont Py “That’s a queer idea 
you have of managing.” 
Bobby tried to laugh. ‘“‘ You mean you 
manage keeping food by just pretending you 
don’t want it. Well, I’ll try not to eat so 
much, but—”’ He broke off dismally and his 
smile became a little uncertain for a moment. 
He was thinking that the island of old Pete 
could not be seen from the town. It was far 
out from the bay and there was another 
island, quite uninhabited, which shut off any 
chance of communication. 
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Hal seemed to understand what was going 
on in Bobby’s mind. 

“Let’s get the wood chopped and dry our 
clothes over the cabin and fix the place up 
a bit. Just as soon as someone shows up 
we'll be all ready to leave.” 

They had no way of telling the time for old 
Pete never had a clock. To him it was an 
insult to nature to have what he called “such 
a fool bit of machinery”’ to tell you 
when it was time to eat and when 
it was time to go to bed. 

“I have an 
idea,” said Bobby _ 
after they had fixed 
things up in good 
shape, “‘but it’s not 
about getting away. 

I was going to say, 
though, that if 
we ate our 
lunch now we 
wouldn’t eat 

so much as if 

we waited until 
later. If we 
waited I would 
be so much hun- 
grier. How about 
lunch, eh?” 

Hal agreed with the 
idea although they 
seemed far hungrier 
than they had thought 
they would be. 

“But,” Bobby ex- 
plained, “if we eat a 
good meal this time 
we can have a very 
light supper, so it will 
work out the same way.” 

After they had lunched on some scrambled 
eggs and a can of baked beans, they looked 
out upon the sunny island and felt a great 
deal cheered up. 

Hal suddenly exclaimed, 

“You know this island is as old as the deuce 
and I shouldn’t be surprised but what we 
might find some mighty interesting old relics 
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and treasures if we hunted about a bit and 
dug a little below the surface.” 

“All right,” Bobby agreed, “for I have 
heard that years and years ago a whole bunch 
of shipwrecked merchants were stranded 
here. They say—some do—it isn’t true, 
but I don’t know’why it mightn’t be. And 
we ought to be outside—on the lookout for 
boats anyway.” 

During the hours that followed the 
boys left “few stones un- 


turned,” as Hal put it. 
They lifted rocks, dug in 
| the sand and explored 


every crevice they could 
find. But the ship- 
wrecked merchants’ 
treasure refused to 
reveal its hiding 
place. 
“Well,” said 
Bobby, _ straighten- 
ing his back after a 
time, and point- 
ing to a_ rusty 
knife, a discarded 
knapsack and an 
old tin cup on the 
sand before him, 
“if this is part 
S of the treasure—”’ 
i PA t “Let’s leave the rest 
ee” for future ages to dis- 


a 
oe 


cover!”’ laughed Hal, pick- 
ing up their find and 
starting toward 
old Pete’s hut. 

The boys jogged 

along in silence for 
a moment. 

“Oh look!” Hal cried out. 

“What—in the world—right up to the very 
cabin door and fresh ones too!” Bobby’s 
voice was a little shaky. 

“Must have come when we were having 
lunch in the cabin,” he added, “for they never 
could have stood last night’s storm without 
being washed away—and if they’d been here 
this morning we’d have seen them before.” 

(Continued on page 560) 
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HELEN WING 
CNM eee Atk WILLIAM comes to cut the grass 
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pel TCU SA And make the lawn mower spin; 
RDS Ma OA tes HG He wears suspenders on his shirt 
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HAN HG (Hy WY And whiskers on his chin. 
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His hands are made of scratchy skin, 
His nails are mostly black 

And he has wrinkles on his neck 

All up and down the back. 


Sometimes he lets me take the hose 
And sprinkle it around 

Until the little pansy flowers 

Go bending to the ground. 


And then I make the water 

All go splashing on a tree, 

And robins take a bath right out 
Where everyone can see. 


But afterwhile when it gets late 
It's time for him to go 

And so he turns the water. off 
And makes it drip down slow. 


He says a nice “Good-bye” to me 
Before he gets his pay, 

And then he takes his bicycle 
And pedals it away. : 


When I go in the kitchen 

Cook is very cross because 

The floor is always full of muddy tracks 
Where William was. 
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E HAD a circus in our shed, 
(Admission, three new pins a head) 
And every girl and boy I know 


Is talking yet about our show. . en , 
They laughed so hard at Fatty Brown, oe : t woop fae i 
When he came out to be the clown, oe ee . ai 


That all the neighbors ran to see \— 4 
Whatever such a noise could be. 4 
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= 
Our tin-pan and mouth-organ band mh ZEx\— Sar 
Played tunes that sounded simply grand; é 


eS 
We had a truly sawdust ring, Caan 


Pink lemonade, ‘n everything. 


The big menagerie was nice: 

Three cats, one dog, and five white mice, 
A parrot that Bill's uncle lent; 

All underneath a bedspread tent. 


Then Ned and Buster took a sheet 

That covered them from head to feet 
And made a horse that kicked and pranced, 
And when it heard the band, it danced. 


And Sally Ann was “Bareback Queen!” 
No finer rider could be seen; 

She stood right up, and looked so proud, 
But kissed her hand to all the crowd. 


We took some chalk—blue, green, and red— 
And made a “Tattooed Man” of Fred; 
Jim juggled lighted cigarettes, 

And Tom turned double somersets. 


We had tall stilts—and flying rings— 
And lots and lots of-other things— 
And every boy and girl I know 

Said yes, it was a dandy show! 
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HELEN HUDSON 


UR naughty little Peter, 
As you can plainly see, 
Is in a great big hurry 
And frightened as can be. 


In his neighbor's garden 
He never more will stray . Y 
And wise words of his mother 


He will now obey. ye 
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HAPPINESS HALL 


WHEN EVERYBODY 
WORKED TOGETHER © 


By MARGARET WARDE 


Author of the Betty Wales series, the Nancy Lee series, etc. 


CHOOL begins next week,’’ said Dolly. 
S “Not till Tuesday,” Dick corrected her, 
“because Monday is Labor Day.” 

““What’s that?”’ asked Dolly. 

“‘Labor is another word for work,’’ Dick informed 
her proudly. ‘‘Labor Day is the laboring man’s 
holiday.” 

“I should think they’d get a better name for their 
holiday,”’ sniffed Dolly. ‘Work Day—that’s 
nothing!” 


“Yes, it is too,”’ said Dick. ‘‘In the cities they 


have p’rades and ball games and three-legged races ’n’ 
all kinds of fun. George Jones 
says so. Maybe we boys are 
going to have a celebration. 
Then I guess you'll see it’s a 


holiday all right.”’ 
A few days later Dolly in- 
quired anxiously about the cele- 
bration. 
“Trouble is, we can’t decide 
what to have,” said Dick. 
“‘Jack wants to parade down 
at the Corners, but George says 
there won’t be people enough 
to watch us.” 
“Harriet and I—” began 
Dolly, but Dick interrupted. 
“Two girls watching is noth- 
ing. It ought to be a big crowd. 
Anyway I don’t want to parade. 
George and I want races—only 
George can’t race. He can walk 
all right with that artificial leg 
he got on the really-truly 
Christmas tree, but he can’t 
run very fast. And Jack won’t 
race, cause we won’t parade.” 
“Andy would race,” said Dolly, “‘and Harriet is 
a splendid runner.” 
“Girls don’t race at Labor Day celebrations,” 
objected Dick loftily. 
“IT don’t see why not,’ argued Dolly. ‘Girls 
aren’t a laboring man, but neither are you boys. 
It’s just as much our holiday as it is yours.” 


Mother was mending stockings on the porch, just 
around the corner from the steps where Dick and 
Dolly sat. 

“Do you know,” she said all of a sudden, “I’ve 
always wanted to plan a Labor Day celebration. 
Labor Day—Work Day—it could be made such a 
splendid holiday!”’ 

“Could it?” said Dick. 
p’rades ’n’ things?”’ 

“Those are fine,” said Mother, “for the men and 
women whose special holiday this is—the men and 
women who work in the shops and factories and 

offices, eight hours a day, every 
day in the year, with maybe a 
two weeks’ vacation or a three 
weeks’ vacation in summer. 
It’s splendid for them to have 
one day when they can all 
take a holiday together and 
enjoy themselves outdoors with 
sports and games. But the 
rest of us, the men like father, 
who works for himself and can 
take a day off sometimes when 
he wants to, or like me, who 
work up here on a breezy hill 
where all the windows are like 
country holidays looking in at 
me, or like you children, who 
have plenty of vacations—we’re 
the ones I want to plan Labor 
Day for.” 
““Oh, yes, let’s plan!” cried 
Dolly, who felt sure that there 
would be a place for girls in 
Mother’s Labor Day cele- 
bration. 
“Don’t you think,” said 
Mother, smiling across at Dick, ‘‘that as long as the 
boys thought of it first, they ought to do the plan- 
ning? I’ll just explain my idea, and then if you 
both like it,—oh, you’ll see that there’s a lot of 
planning to do after that! And then a lot of— 
something else.” 
““Go ahead, Mommie,”’ ordered Dick. 


‘‘Better than races ’n’ 
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So Mother went ahead. “I’ve always thought,” 
she said, “‘that it would be fine, on Labor Day, for 
all of us people who have vacations enough so that 
we don’t need to spend that day picnicking or parad- 
ing or at a ball park, to get together and work. Not 
at our regular jobs of learning lessons or earning a 
living or house-keeping, but all together, men and 
women and children, at some job that we know 
needs doing, only it isn’t anybody’s business, so it 
is never done.” 


“The way we all (aa ER AIEEE 
worked atthe aN TC 
schoolhouse!” cried § : tt DES 
Dick. “That was 

fun! But it took a 

whole week.” 


“Yes, and if you 
decide to find a 
Labor Day job for 
all of us,’’ said 
Mother, “‘you must 
try to find one that 
we can do in a day. 
Then it ought to be 
something, not like 
the schoolhouse 
that we’d planned 
to fix up, but some- 
thing that wouldn’t 
be done at all except . The 
for your Labor Day 
plan.” 

“‘An extra,” sug- 
gested Dolly, “to 
make things extra 
nicer than they 
were going to be.”’ 

‘I think that 
would be fun,” said “Dick. I’m 
going to find the other fellows 
and see what they think.” And Dick went off 
whistling, quite forgetting that he had wished, just 
at first, that Dolly, and Mother, too, wouldn’t try 
to interfere in the boys’ plans for Labor Day. 

““We’re going to do it your way, Mommie,’”’ Dick 
announced at supper. ‘“‘The fellows think it will be 
great. We couldn’t think right off in a jiffy of any 
good jobs that are nobody’s business, but we’re sure 
there must be some. And then we do think, we’re 
not going to risk having a quarrel about which to 
choose, the way we did about p’rades and races. 
We're going to take a vote, and the way the vote 
comes out we’re all going to work for, whether we 
like it or not.” 

“Good!” said Mother. “That’s the right way 
to plan a get-together holiday.” 
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Just then the telephone rang. If was for Dick. 

“‘Andy’s father says that the Widow Price’s hired 
man is sick and can’t see to cutting her corn,” said 
Dick, coming back to the supper table. “‘Andy 
thinks we might take that for our job.” 

“Trouble is, her corn won’t be ready to cut by 
Labor Day,” objected Father. 

Dick was feeling a little disappointed that Andy’s 
idea couldn’t be used, when the telephone rang 
again. This time for 
Dolly. 

“It was Harriet,” 
explained Dolly. 
“‘She’s had an idea 
for Labor Day. 
It’s to take the 
stones out of the 


Long Hill.” 
‘‘Bully!’’ cried 
Father. ‘“‘I’ll cer- 


tainly be ready to 
help on that!” 

Dick looked 
crossly at Dolly. 
‘“‘How’d Harriet 
happen to be think- 
ing up ideas?” he 
asked. 

“Why, she and 
her mother came 
by, after you went 
to find the boys,” 
explained Dolly. 
““Of course, we told 
them what you’d 
gone to make a plan 
about, so how could 
Harriet help having 
an idea, if one came 
to her?”’ 

“But you boys don’t need to take her idea, Dick,” 
put in Mother. 

“That’s so!’”’ said Dick, cheering up again. 
““Only—Father said ‘Bully!’ the minute he heard 
it. I’m afraid none of us will have any idea that’s 
as good as Harriet’s.”’ 

“It is a good idea,” said Mother. “It will keep 
us outdoors and in a pretty place—we could have 
lunch together in the woods by the brook, if you 
boys wanted to, Dick. The girls and the women 
could see about that, and they could rake out the 
small stones and pick them up while the boys and 
men did—oh, all the other, harder things that you 
have to do to a stony, washed-out piece of road to 
make it smooth and good again.’’ 

“U—um,” said Dick. ‘‘You’ve got to think of 
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having something for everybody to do, haven’t you? 
Cutting corn, f’r instance, is just a man’s and boy’s 
job.” 

Pretty soon Dick went to the telephone. “Say, 
George,” Mother and Dolly and Father heard him 
say, ‘““we’ve got a great idea—I mean Harriet had 
it, and we all think it’s great. Yes. Yes. Well, 
we fellows and our fathers will have to do the hardest 
work, so the girls and the mothers ought to think 
things up. Yes, 
their share! Say, 
phone Andy, will 
you, and [’ll tell 
Jack. See you to- 
morrow.” 

How the telephone 
did ring! Everybody 
down at the Corners 
seemed to have heard 
that Dick was engi- 
neering a community 
Labor Day. Grand- 
pa Thompson called 
up to say he thought 
there ought to be a 
flag-pole in front of 
the schoolhouse. Mrs. 

Jones called up to 
say the church spire 
needed painting. 
Harriet’s father 
called up to say he’d 
give six loads of 
gravel for the Long 
Hill—help draw it 
too. Andy called up 
to say Polish Marie’s 
father’s barn had 
blown over in the big 
storm—would helping him out be better than 
repairing Long Hill? 

Dick felt very, very important, being consulted 
by grown-ups and deferred to by the other boys. 
He told everybody that all the plans would be con- 
sidered and voted on. 

“‘ And we hope that when we’ve chosen, everybody 
will be glad to help, even if he preferred another 
idea,” repeated Dick solemnly, each time, ‘‘ because 
that’s the right way to run a community holiday.” 

In the end Harriet’s plan was chosen, because it 
included everybody and could be pretty well fin- 
ished up in a day. But the boys’ fathers promised 
to cut the Widow Price’s corn when it was ripe, and 
to help Marie’s father raise his barn before winter 
came, and Andy’s father promised a flag-pole for 
the school out of his woods, if the other men would 
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set it up. So only the church steeple was left, and 
the minister said spring was a better time to paint 
that. 

“So really,” said Dick, talking it over with Mother 
“everybody’s ideas will be fixed up, even if we 
couldn’t choose them for our celebration.” 

Labor Day was a lovely, crisp, sparkly fall day. 
A little maple tree at the top of Long Hill had turned 
red, and it flamed up there in the sun like a bright 

flag—just as if it were 
proud and glad that 
the Long Hill road 
was going to be re- 
paired. 

Early in the morn- 
ing it was pleasant 
to work out in the 
sun, but towards 
noon the mothers 
and girls, at least, 
were glad that most 
of the way up the 
hill the trees met 
overhead. 

Dolly and Harriet 
and Marie worked 
hard all the morning, 
picking stones out of 
the road. and piling 
them up to be carted 
away. Dick and his 
friends helped spread 
gravel. When it was 
almost noon and the 
children were a little 
tired and cross, 
Mother suggested a 
wading party. It 
made a child feel fine 

and rested, and oh, so hungry for lunch, to wade in 
that ice-cold brook. 

And then lunch! There was a big fire for coffee 
for the grown-ups; another fire for cocoa for the 
children. And when the coffee and cocoa were 
almost done, you cooked your own thin-sliced bacon 
on a sharp green stick that Father cut you. You 
cooked it just the way you liked it—only sometimes 
you dropped it into the fire by mistake, and then 
there was some excitement!-—and you ate it between 
slices of home-made bread. Never was any bacon 
so good as that which they had at the Labor Day 
luncheon. And then there were apple-turnovers 
for desert, and marshmallows to toast over the coals 
on the same sharp sticks that had cooked the bacon. 
They toasted such a lovely brown—unless you were 
too rash and scorched them. And when nobody 


(Continued on page 572) 
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CHINA PIG STOPS RADIO 


Our little friend, Barbara Ross- 
berg, has a funny kind of pet. 
It's a pig, but one of very toy-like 
size, inasmuch as he is but five 
inches long. Barbara calls him 
Puggie, on account of his stubby 
little nose, I suppose. Piggie Pug- 
gie is made of china, which fact 
endears him very much more to the 
heart of his little mistress, for his 
sturdy form makes it possible for 





her to stand on him when she wishes 
to reach a bag of gumdrops or 
jelly beans that would otherwise 
be just an inch or two beyond her 
reach. 

Barbara's folks, like many other 
people whom you know, have a fine 
radio set. Being of a generous 
nature, they have provided the 
set with a very loud loud speaker, 
so that everybody may hear the 
music. One night last week, after 
the dinner table had been cleared, 
everybody went into the living- 
room to listen to the radio. Daddy 
Rossberg turned on the current and 
adjusted the dials, but not a sound 
was heard. 

“That's funny, Louise,” 
ploded to Mamma Rossberg. 
what you can do with it.” 

Mamma Rossberg turned and 
turned the dials, but not a sound 
came. 

“Something's wrong, Paul! she 
announced impatiently. ‘I guess 
it's my turn to get busy on it with 
my trusty hairpin.” 

Just than a terrible squeak 
emerged from the horn, which made 


he ex- 


“See 





THE TOYTOWN TATTLER 









Price 4, Gumdrops 





little Barbara jump out of her 
chair. In so doing she bumped her 
knee against the loud speaker, and 
it fell to the floor with a bang. As 
it struck the rug, a shining yellow 
object rolled out of the horn and 
turned over and over, while the 
horn announced: “—and this little 
pig went ‘skwee-wee-wee’ all the 
way home!” 


“It's Piggie Puggie!” shrieked 
Barbara. “He was plugging up the 
music! You naughty boy!” she 


scolded, as she spanked the pig 
with a pencil. “How did you get 
into the loud speaker.” 

“Well,” grunted Puggie, “that 
dolly over there told me there was 
a nice apple inside of the horn, so 
I thought I'd go in there for dinner. 
I didn’t find the apple, but I guess 
I was the only one who heard the 
bedtime story before you knocked 
me out of my balcony seat.” 

“Well, you are a pig!” replied 
Barbara, as she put him to bed 
without even kissing him good- 
night. 





TEDDY BEARS TAKE 
RIVER TRIP 


Heehee and Haha are now many 
miles from Toytown. Heehee 
sounds like a mere giggle, but it’s 
the name of a Teddy Bear, as is 
also Haha. One day last week said 
Heehee to Haha and Haha to 
Heehee, “Let's build a cigar box 
raft and float up the river.” 

““Heehee!”’ said Haha. 

“Haha!” said Heehee. And so 
they built the raft and set out on 
their trip last Tuesday morning. 
A large crowd of toy friends gath- 
ered to see the bears start, and 
wouldn't let them go until they 
had promised to send a post card 
to each and every one whom they 
knew. 

“If,” shouted the bears, as they 
reached midstream, “you furnish 
us with postage stamps!” 
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HORSE FINDS NEW HOME 


Pauline Pinkydink is the name of 
the smiling little dolly whom you 
see in the picture below. It’s 
pretty hard to tell which is the 
happier— Pauline or Hobo, the 
horse. Sit down a minute and 
we ll tell you why each is happier 
than the other. 

Pauline was sitting on the front 
porch of her brightly-painted doll 
house one afternoon not long ago, 





when she suddenly heard hoofsteps 
clattering up the street. Turning 
to look, she found a wooden horse 
galloping along the Toytown ave- 
nue. Now, Pauline wasn't expect- 
ing visitors, so she was naturally 
surprised when the horse turned 
toward the porch, trotted up the 
stairs, and sat down in a rocking 
chair. 

“TI beg your pardon, Jennie!" he 
coughed, saluting the rrr with 
his ears. 


“My name is Pauline!"’ corrected 


the doll. “Mercy me! Don't you 
know even that much?" 

“Nay-nay, Pauline!’ whinnied 
the horse. “But I do know that 


I'm here looking for a job. I'll let 
you ride on my back whenever you 
wish if you'll give me a stick of 
chewing gum every day and a place 
to sleep.” 

Fine!’ laughed the dolly. “And 
besides that, I'll give you a fried 
potato every Tuesday. [I'll ride 
on you to the drug store and buy 
your first meal right now!" So off 


they went, both very happy with 
their plan. 
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Pretty little 
dresses! Soft 
and fluffy 
woolens! With 
Fels-Naptha 
Cleanliness 
they are more 
thanclean—they 
are safe and 

wholesome. 


one little gus mother did. 


She saved the day for Peggy! 

Peggy was out playing hide-and-seek. And all of a sudden 
a naughty big tree bumped right into her nose. And then 
there was some bleeding! It not only made her cry, but 
soiled her pretty little handkerchief and spattered her spandy 
afternoon dress all over. 

After mother had kissed away the hurt, what did she do 

—_— aa naptha but put the stained little clothes to soak in cool water with 
-Naptha 
Fels-Naptha Soap. 

Presently she gave them just a little rub, and then a good 
rinse. All the stains and dirt were gone, and the dress was as 
clean and fresh as ever. 

And wasn't Peggy glad? Mother said that nothing can 
take the place of Fels-Naptha for taking blood stains out so 
safely. 

It was the real naptha and the splendid soap together that 
did the work so well. 

Ask your mother to get Fels-Naptha at the grocery store, 
and use it for washing your dresses. Then they will be wonder- 
fully clean and wholesome. And she won't have to work so 

The original and genuine naptha soap, 


hard. - 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy 


it in the convenient ten-bar carton. GET mother to send 2c in stamps for a little sample bar for you to 
wash dolly's clothes with. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia 


“NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR ®° *fi en Sis” 
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Mothers— 


OUR children will like the 

comfort and freedom of the 
“M” Waist Union Suit. It’s on 
and off in a jiffy. It will keep them 
warm and comfortable. The suspender- 
like tapes carry the weight of attached 
clothing from the shoulders and encour- 
age erect carriage. The buttons are 
sewed on to stay, the buttonholes will 
not fray out. Made in various styles 
and qualities for both Boys and Girls. 


You will find in “M” garments every 
underwear need for infants and children 
up to sixteen years. It’s the most com- 
plete line of children’s underwear made 
under one brand. 


‘*Auto-Lap’”’ Seam a omen 
‘sans matinee aiade Remember this—the red “MA” trade 


mearab ty and neatness of mark is a certainty of satisfaction in 
comfort, quality and economy. Look 


for it at your Dry Goods Store. 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


,¥§ CDARMENTS 


o ym. Ye PERFECT UNDERWEAR for ‘CHILDREN 
— 
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If You want the Best 
for Your Baby 


You will like the fine, soft fabrics 
in “M” Infants’ Shirts,—just the 


kind baby should wear next to his 
sensitive skin. They are cut more gen- 
erously than ordinary undergarments— 
there is no binding under the arms or 
about the body. The “Auto Lap” seams 
are smooth and elastic,—they cannot 
cause chafing. Made in Fold-Over and 
Buttoned styles—of the finest quality cot- 
; E *‘Auto Lap” 
ton fabrics—also of silk and wool, and Seam 
—an elastic smooth 
wool. swels g Op ero 


One of the ae 
of neat finish in “ 


The famous red “MA” trademark in a cumnten 
child’s undergarment assures quality, 
comfort, durability and the utmost value 
for your money. Look for it at your 
Dry Goods Store. 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


, 


C MINNEAPOLIS _) 


GARMENTS 


Jhe PERFECT UNDERWEAR for CHILDREN 





JOY-TIME 


By FRANCES CAVANAH 


CHARACTERS 


Joy wears, at first, a flowing gown the color of the sunset. Later, 
she wears a crown and a robe of deep rich gold. 

PLay’s short white dress is made gay with many-colored ribbons 
and balloons floating from her wrists. 

Work is dressed more simply in dark brown, brightened by trim- 
mings of green or autumn leaves. 

THE STUDY SPRITES appear in long dull brown capes, at first. 
Afterwards we see the LANGUAGE SPRITE in a white robe, with 
a strand of bright jewels about her throat. The SPELLING 
SPRITE is in blue, the GEOGRAPHY SPRITE in green, the His- 
TORY SPRITE in flaming scarlet and the NUMBER SPRITE in 
silver gray. 

Dick, JIMMY, JEAN and ELIZABETH and as many other school 
children as you care to have. They are in ordinary dress. 

SCENE: You may give this play right on your schoolhouse 
steps. Or you may simply pretend that the school is to the 
right, just out of sight of the audience, and present the play 
against a simple background of screens and curtains. When 
we first see the school children, Play is leading them in a merry 
game of tag, her colored balloons floating gaily from her 
wrists. The game is half dance, as Play cleverly eludes them 
to the strains of “‘Three Little Maids from School.” When 
Joy enters, the game stops very suddenly and the children 
crowd around her eagerly. 


JEAN: Oh, Joy, we’ve been having the hap- 
piest time with Play. 


Jimmy: There’s not a better tag player in 
all our crowd. 


Dick: No, not one of us could catch her. 
PLAY (panting and laughing): But they almost 
caught me, Mother. They’re good tag players, too. 
Joy (kissing PLAY indulgenily): I’m glad you 
children love my daughter, Play. 
[Chorus of “‘ Indeed we do” and ‘‘ She’s a good pal all right.’’| 
Joy (to her daughter): Come, dear. We must find 
your sister, Work. It’s time the children knew 
her, too. 
Jimmy: But, Joy, that was only the first bell. 
Joy (shaking her finger at him playfully): And be- 
fore the last bell rings I must find Work for you. 
[The children look at one another in embarrassment.| 
yy Dick (stammering): But — but — 
( ») you see, we don’t exactly want to know 
Ns Work. That is—well, you 
ae know what I mean. 
ae Joy: Of course. So 
= many boys have 
meant the same 
thing before— 
or thought they 
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PLAY (demurely): Some folks think 
Work is prettier than I am. 

ELIZABETH (sulking): She couldn’t be. 
Just because school has opened, I don’t 
see why we can’t know Play. 

Joy: You can, Elizabeth. But 
Play must not be your constant com- 
panion, as she has been all summer. 

You must know Work as well. 

PLAY (giggling): Oh, Mother, 
aren’t they funny when they’re 
solemn? [Tugging at Joy’s hands.| 
Let’s hurry and find Work for them. 

Joy (throwing them a kiss as she 
exits with PLAY): Oh, you funny Sulkies! 
you smile? 

Jimmy: No, we won't. 

JEAN: How can we smile, when Play has left us, 
taking Joy along? 

Dick: Joy said that Play would still be our 
companion. 

Jimmy: Yes, once in a while. What does that 
amount to? We want her all the time. 

ELIZABETH: Oh, why did school have to open 
anyway! 

[The STUDY SPRITES enter from the schoolhouse and bow. 

FIRST SPRITE: Good morning. 

Jimmy (surprised): Well—well, who are you any- 
way? 

SECOND SPRITE (laughing): You’re not very 
polite, are you? Why, we’re the— 

FIRST SPRITE (stopping her): Don’t tell him. 
Make them guess. 


[Joining hands they form a circle and dance around the children, 
singing to the tune of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.’’| 


STUDY SPRITES: 


Won't 


Ho-ho, you don’t know who we are! 
That you must soon discover. 

Since we are here to stay, we hope 
That we’ll like one another. 


Dick: I know. You're (O° s 
Work’s relatives. ‘ek, 

First SPRITE: You almost * I 
guessed it. We're relatives of a 
Joy, too. 
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JEAN: Oh, you couldn’it be. She’s 
so beautiful. 

SECOND SPRITE (to the others): Well, 
we like that! 

ELIZABETH: Aren’t you going to tell 
us who you are? 

FIRST SPRITE: You give up then? 

ELIZABETH: Yes. 


[They join hands and dance, singing to the tune 
of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.’’| 


STUDY SPRITES: 


The Study Sprites are we, Ho-ho! 
You'll find us quite entrancing. 

Now that you know our names, we hope 
That you will join our dancing. 


JIMMY (disappointed): So that’s who you are! 

FIRST SPRITE: Yes, I’m the History Sprite. Do 
you know what I shall do for you? 

JEAN: Yes, we know. You'll make us learn 
dates—whole columns of them. 

FIRST SPRITE: Oh, Jean, I had hoped to be your 
friend. Perhaps you'll like the Language Sprite 
better. 

DICK (to the LANGUAGE SPRITE): I guess you’ll 
make us parse. 

LANGUAGE SPRITE: Oh, I’ll do more than that 
for you. 

Jimmy: I bet you will. You’ll make us learn 
when to say her and she and shall and will and things 
like that. 

LANGUAGE SPRITE: I'll teach you many things. 
The Spelling Sprite, my sister, will help me, too. 

SPELLING SPRITE: I’ll gladly help— 

JEAN ‘(finishing the sentence for 
her): To keep me in at recess. 

ELIZABETH (sighing): I sup- 

pose that one of you is the Multi- 

plication Sprite. 
NUMBER SPRITE: Perhaps you 
mean me: I’m called the Number 
Sprite. 
ELIZABETH: 
ges, Oh, I never can 















remember eight times nine. I don’t see 
why school had to open anyway. We were 
having a perfectly scrumptious time with 
Play. 

HISTORY SPRITE (to the others): We’re 
not so popular, are we? But Joy told 
Work to send us, so we must stay. 

Jimmy (startled): Joy didn’t send you? 

HISTORY SPRITE: Why, of course. 

Dick: Well, if Joy has gone back on us 
like that, I’m going. 

ELIZABETH: And so am I. 


[The children start off, but the STUDY SPRITES quickly clasp hands 
and form a circle around them. DICK and Jimmy dart this way 
and that, as do JEAN and ELIZABETH, but the SPRITES always 
lower their arms in time to prevent their escape.| 


HISTORY SPRITE: Oh, but you can’t. 
Dick: Here, let us go. 


JEAN: You haven’t any right to keep us here. 


[Joy enters with her two daughters, WORK and PLAY. The STUDY 
SPRITES release the children and they cluster eagerly around 
Joy.] 


Dick: Whew! Joy, we’re glad you’re back. 

ELIZABETH: Please don’t leave us again. It is 
so lonely when you’re away. 

JEAN (clasping her hands): Joy, where did 
you get that lovely golden robe? Why did you 
change? 

Joy (laughing): I can’t tell you—yel. [Chorus 
of disappointed ‘“‘Oh’s.”| You know Play and have 
loved her. Now I want you to know my other 
daughter, Work. 

[WorK starts forward, smiling, her hands extended, eager for their 
greeting. None comes. The children look at the ground and 
say nothing.| 
WorkK (disappointed): Oh! 


(PLAY, making a wry face at the children, runs to comfort 
her.| 




















































































































































































Joy: Don’t you think Work is as beauti- 
ful as Play? 

Dick (sulkily): 
beautiful. 

JEAN: But then she couldn’t be. 
Play has taught us merry games and 
told us jolly 
stories and 
made our 


Well, she may look as 
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summer beautiful. 
STUDY SPRITES.] 
means. 


Dick: Yes, those Study Sprites will 
keep us shut in all winter. 

Work: Oh, I thought you would 
love the Study Sprites. 

JOY (to the children): You dislike 
them, only because you have never 
seen them through my eyes. 

Work: Oh, I beg of you, to look at them 
through the eyes of Joy. History Sprite, throw 
back your dull brown mantle. Let us see the rich 
coloring of your robes. 


[The HisTORY SPRITE throws back her cape and stands before them 
in a dashing scarlet robe. There is a long-drawn “‘Oh”’ from 
every child.] 


Joy: History Sprite, what can you give these 
children? 

HISTORY SPRITE: I can tell them the life stories 
of great men and of the triumphs of great nations. 
I can teach them of life in its far-away beginnings 
and of life today. My pages form one marvelous 
adventure book. 

Jimmy: I always did like the adventure parts in 
history. It’s just the dates that worry me. 

Work: Perhaps you never saw the dates through 
the eyes of Joy. 

HISTORY SPRITE: A new world was discovered in 
1492. A new nation was born in 1776. Two dates! 
Are they only figures? | 

DICK (eagerly): Why, of course not. They 
stand for adventure. _ 

JEAN: Oh, I hadn’t thought of that. I 
guess every date we have to learn stands for 

some adventure. 
NUMBER SPRITE: 
tures, too. 
ELIZABETH (doubifully): I don’t see 
how. You’re just the Number Sprite— 
you said so. 
WoRK: 
mantle. 


[WorK helps with the cape, and the NUMBER 
SPRITE stands before them in a silver 
robe. Again there is a chorus of admir- 


[She points to the 
But this is what Work 








I give you adven- 


Throw back your 





























ing ‘‘Oh’’s.} 
ELIZABETH: Why — why — 
you’re beautiful! 
Joy: She is. 


She carries on the 
business of the 
world. 

Work (help- 
ing the LAN- 
GUAGE SPRITE 
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off with her cape and revealing the white robe 
and strand of brilliant jewels): 

The Language Sprite gives you 

your story books, the poems you 

love to hear, the words of songs 

you sing. She helps you make 

each word you speak or write a 
shining jewel in the diadem of 
thought. 

SPELLING SPRITE (throwing back her cape to 
show her blue robe): And I, the Spelling 
Sprite, her sister, help. — 9 

JEAN: Isn’t it funny, but I believe I’ll really like 
to learn my spelling lesson after this. 

Dick: I guess I’ll not even mind the irregular 
verbs—at least, not much. I never thought about 
those story books of mine. 

ELIZABETH: I wonder just how many jewels I 
can speak. 

GEOGRAPHY (aking off her cape and standing before 
them in a green robe): I shall take you on far jour- 
neys and tell you the secrets of the earth. I am the 
Sprite of your Geography. 

JimMy: Hurrah! You'll take us to the South 
Seas and Africa— 

Dick: And, Italy too, won’t you? 

GEOGRAPHY SPRITE (nodding merrily): Yes, and 
to Mexico where children live in houses of adobe 
mud and to Japan where boys fly kites and wear 
sandals and kimonos. 

JEAN: Oh, I wish that second bell would hurry 
up and ring. 

PLAY (giggling so hard she can hardly talk): And 
here, a minute or two ago, they didn’t want it to 
ring at all. 

WORK (smiling happily once more at the children): 
There’s a lot in seeing things through the eyes 
of Joy. 

ELIZABETH (fo WORK): Really, I think you’re 
just as lovely as your sister. You don’t mind my 
saying that, now, do you, Play? 

PLAY (who stops playing with her balloons 
long enough to give Elizabeth a good bear 
hug): Why, Elizabeth, I just love you all 
the more for loving Work. 

Dick (a litile anxiously): And you'll still 
be our friend? 

PLAY: Ofcourse. 
You’ll like me bet- 
ter, too, for liking 
Work. (She tosses 
him a balloon 
but when he 
tries tocatch it, & 


ay) 
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with a teasing smile she draws it back again). 

Work: It is nearly time for the second 
bell to ring, and the Study Sprites must go 
into the school-house. We'll be waiting for 
you there. 

ELIZABETH (fingering the strand of jewels 
worn by the Language Sprite): Before I let 
you go, won’t you promise me a strand of 
jewels just like these you wear? 

LANGUAGE SPRITE (Smiling): I promise, 
Elizabeth, if you promise me to have them. Each 
jewel is just a lovely thought well phrased. 

Dick (proudly): The Number Sprite is going to 
make a business man of me. 

NUMBER SPRITE (laughing as she breaks away from 
him): Not until you let me go into the school- 
house. (She hastens to join her companions on the 
steps.) 

GEOGRAPHY SPRITE (waving as she goes into the 
schoolhouse with the others): Good-bye! See you 
in Alaska this afternoon. 

Dick: You promised, Joy, to tell us about the 
golden robe and why you wear it. 

Joy (smiling): Yes, so I did. You see, it’s this 
way. Some very learned folks find me through 
Work alone. For them I wear a robe the color of 
dead leaves. 

JEAN: Just like Work’s dress? 

Joy: Yes. Then there are others who know me 
just through Play. For them I wear a gown the 
color of a sunset sky. 

ELIZABETH (eagerly): 
what made you change. 
Joy: Because they who know me 
best know me through Work and Play. 
For them I wear—- 
JEAN: Oh, I know. You wear your 
lovely golden robe. 

[The last bell rings and the children 
start off eagerly.] 

Joy: Won’t you wait for me? 

I’m going into the schoolhouse 

with you. 

[The children put their arms around Joy 
as they leave together. Play tosses her 
balloons into the air.) 

Pray: And I shall stay 
out here till recess time. 


[The girls throw her a kiss and 
the boys wave their caps as they 
exit with Joy.) 


(CURTAIN) 


Tell us, Joy, 





Do your children measure up to the standards 
shown in this chart? Perhaps this page will help 
to put them there . . . or to keep them there. 
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Are you doing the things 
which will help your children 
hold their own in life? 


O YOUR children measure up to the standards shown in 

the chart? You want them to be strong, robust. You 

want them to grow big. The schools are doing their best to 
teach right living. Are you enforcing this wise teaching? 


One of the rules which the schools most strongly advocate 
is to avoid the use of caffein. This is based on many investi- 
gations which have shown caffein to be harmful to children. 
One such investigation showed that children who were allowed 
caffein averaged 114 to 4 pounds less in weight, and 14 to 1 
inch less in height than those who took none. The caffein 
drinking children ranked from 2.6% to 29.6% lower in their 
school lessons than those who took no caffein. 


You can easily see that your children escape from the effects 
of caffein by giving them, in its place, a drink they will instantly 
like. You can see that they get the milk they need, even if your 
children dislike milk.Give them Instant Postum, made with milk! 


Postum is all wheat—whole wheat and bran, roasted. Instant 
Postum is prepared just as easily with hot milk as with boiling 
water. It is made instantly in the cup, and costs much less 
than most other hot drinks. It has the full, delicious flavor of 
roasted wheat—and is a warm drink such as you like to give 
your children before they start for school. 


For the sake of your children’s welfare, now and later, 


accept the offer of Carrie Blanchard, nationally famous food 
demonstrator! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to try Postum for thirty days. I want to send 
you your first week’s supply, free—and my own directions for 
preparing Postum in the most delicious way. 


“Will you give me your name and address? Tell me which 
kind you prefer—Instant Postum or Postum Cereal (the kind 
you boil).” 


MAIL THIS FREE COUPON NOW! 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. C.L. 9-24 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, the first week’s supply of 


Instant Postum Oo Check 
P ae which you 
‘ostum CEREAL prefer 
I 2 Bcc ection ec ie eset noes 
LEA ES EL ET CRE 5, RN ee 
a ; In Canada, address Canap1an Postum Cereat Co., Ltd., 
P.C.Co. } 45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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WHO'S WHO IN 
THE -2Q0) 


Number XV 


By RUTH BRADFORD 


H! Eh! Eh! Don’t you like my bark- 
ing song? A little nasal, perhaps, and sort 
of squeaky like a toy dog, but I keep on prac- 
ticing every day, and they do say my middle 
register is improving. And, you know, I can 
stand right here and bark and make my voice 
sound as though it comes from behind that 
rock over there or from behind that clump of 
mountain flowers or from anywhere I please. 
Yes, I can. And it’s very handy to be able 
to do that—especially if some of my enemies 
such as coyotes, lynxes, foxes, hawks, weasels 
and owls come prowling around my mountain 
home. Then, you see, I can make them 
think I’m some place else. 

Yes, I live up in the mountains—sometimes 
as high as thirteen thousand feet. And I have 
a fine time scampering along high crests to 
little patches where flowers and tender green 
plants live. Sometimes I take my four shy 
children along with me. Wearen’t very large, 
are we? We’re just about the size and shape 
of small fluffy guinea pigs, but we look rather 
cunning, some people think, with our bright 
eyes, our round broad ears, our short legs 
and no tail to speak of! We have a pretty 
long fancy name for such little things— 
OCHOTONA PRINCEPS. But you guess 
our everyday one. 

About this time of year those of us who live 
in the United States are very busy doing 
our haying. We gather little bundles of 
plants and grasses and take them to our dry 
sheltered homes under the rocks. We are 
very fond of flowers and all sorts of green 
growing things, and in the fall we dry many 
and save them to eat during the long winter 
months in our mountain top home when we 
are buried deep down under the snow. 

Sometimes we have over thirty different 
kinds of plants to eat. Quite a varied vege- 
table plate—don’t you think so? 
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NUMBER FIFTEEN 


Dear Children: Read about me on the preceding 
page, guess my name and color me in my really 
truly colors. Then send before September 12 
to Ruth Bradford, CHILD LIFE, Rand M¢Nally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. Be 


sure to send your name and age and address with 
your page. 

The best page and answer by a girl wins a prize, 
and so does the best page and answer by a boy. 
The boys and girls who do the next-best pages and 
answers are listed on our Honor Roll. 
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THE BOOK SHOP GAME 


By FRANCES NEALE 


H, it’s Aunt Ella,” shouted Tom, breaking 
away from the forlorn little group around the 


fire as his young librarian-aunty hurried in, 
shaking off the raindrops that still clung to her coat. 

“Hello, Grumpies!”” She surveyed her five nieces 
and nephews with a teasing smile. 

“We tried and tried to get you by phone, Aunt 
Ella,’ said Marjorie, and Tom, Donald, Jerry and 
Joyce all joined in the chorus. ‘“‘We wanted you to 
bring us some books from the library. We haven’t a 
single book we haven’t read; and couldn’t go to the 
library ourselves because of the old storm.” 

“Humph!” said Aunt Ella scornfully, but of course 
the children knew she didn’t mean it. ‘“‘You can do 
lots of things with books besides read them.” 

“‘Dust ’em, I s’pose,” said Marjorie. 

“You certainly can,”’ answered Aunt Ella with a 
twinkle in her eye. ‘You can play book store with 
them, too.”’ 

“Oh, let’s,” and the five nephews and nieces 
jumped up, eager to begin. 

“You’d better have the children in the apartment 
below come up. With the three of them and five of 
you we can have two teams of four each. This is no 
ordinary game of playing store, you know.” 

“Oh, you mean Nan and Annabelle and Harvey 
Jones. They’d just love to come,” and Joyce was out 
of the door in a twinkling. 

By the time she had returned with the three neigh- 
bors, the others had brought in the long table from the 
hall to use as the counter. The regular bookcase 
served as the shelves that every book dealer must have, 
but on the counter they laid the books that all of them 
had—or should have—read. Aunt Ella had cut up 
pieces of paper—just the size of real paper bills, you 
know—and marked $1 on them; and on little round 
pieces of cardboard she had marked 25 and 50 cents. 
Each person helped himself to five one dollar bills, 
eight quarters and four half dollars. Then Annabelle 
and Harvey chose teams, with Aunt Ella acting as 
umpire. 

““My, my!”’ she exclaimed. ‘All the boys on Har- 
vey’s team and all the girls on Annabelle’s. Suppose 
the boys keep store, and the girls can go shopping. 
Out on the counter, you will find books all of you must 
have read, like ‘Old Curiosity Shop,’ ‘The Little Lame 
Prince’ and ‘Treasure Island.’ 

“Each shopper must have each clerk wait on her 
three different times. She tells something about the 
book she wants—the name of a character, something 
that happened, anything that should make him recog- 
nize it—and he hands her the book he thinks she means. 
He has three guesses. If he guesses the first time, she 
gives him a $1 bill; if the second time, he gets 50 cents. 
If he needs three guesses, she only pays him a quarter, 





and if he fails to guess it at all she tries the next clerk. 
Each clerk has the lid of a cardboard box that he uses 
as his own cash box. When all the clerks have waited 
on all the shoppers three times, they count up and see 
who has taken in the most money. 

“After that the boys and girls must change places, 
and the girls must see who among them can make the 
most money. Then the girl winner and the boy winner 
compare their scores. The one who has taken in the 
largest amount gets the game, and the team wins, 
whose members have made the most money. Now, 
let’s start. Annabelle, you buy something from 
Harvey.” 

Annabelle adjusted a pair of spectacles without any 
glass in them and spoke in a very dignified way, as 
though she had never seen her brother until that 
minute. ‘I believe I would like a book about little 
Nell,” she said, and to her surprise Harvey guessed it 
right away and handed her a copy of ‘‘Old Curiosity 
Shop.” 

“Don’t make it so easy for the clerk next time,” said 
Aunt Ella, and after that Annabelle was not so haughty 
in making her purchases—or so easy. 

“T want a story about thieves,’ Marjorie asked 
Jerry, and he handed her a-copy of ‘‘ Mother Goose,” 
opened at the verses about ‘‘Tom, Tom, the Piper’s 
Son.”’ 

“No, a story about forty thieves,’ added Joyce. 

“T give it up,” said Jerry, looking sheepish. 

“You'll have to try another clerk,” advised Aunt 
Ella, and Tom, Harvey and Donald, who all knew what 
book she wanted, held their breath, each one hoping 
that his cash register would be the one to receive 
Joyce’s dollar bill. Donald was the lucky one and 
proudly handed her a copy of ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” 

“Aw,” complained Jerry, “why didn’t you say 
Ali-baba and then I’d known.”’ 

“They are the only forty thieves in literature that 
I know of,’ said Aunt Ella. 

And the game went on and Jerry, in spite of his 
first blunder, won for the boys. Then the girls kept 
the shop and the boys were customers. This time 
Marjorie was the winner, and when both teams had 
counted up their points, it was found that the boys 
had made $30 and the girls $30.25. So it was the girls 
who won, but, as the boys said, “ ’twasn’t very much 
of a win.” 

“At least you learned something about books,”’ said 
Aunt Ella. 

“At least we had lots of fun,” added Harvey, start- 
ing down the stairs with his sisters. 

“Come back after supper,” Aunt Ella called after 
them, ‘‘and we'll play hide-and-seek in the bookcase.” 

And after such a thrilling and impossible announce- 
ment as that—at least, it seemed impossible just then— 
of course, they came. 
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WHAT I LIKE BEST 
IN CHILD LIFE 
AND WHY 


Prize Winners 


FIRST PRIZE ($20.00) TO 
Ruth Powell, 19 Church St., Andalusia, Ala. 
Age 12. 
SECOND PRIZE ($10.00) TO 


Ross Hamsher, Jr., 4834 Pimlico Rd., 
Baltimore, Md. Age 9. 


THIRD PRIZE ($8.00) TO 


June B. Woolrich, Fountain City, Tenn. 
Age 9. 


FOURTH PRIZE ($6.00) TO 
Eril Amber Isbell, Chelsea, Okla. Age 11. 


FIRST PRIZE OF $5.00 TO 


Marian Lawson, Santee Normal Training 
School, Santee, Nebr. Age 7. 


SECOND PRIZE OF $5.00 TO 


Mildred Coughlin, 1108 N. Crawford Ave., 
Chicago, Il. Age 9. 


A $3.00 PRIZE TO 


(1) Beatrice Feuchtwanger, 612 Cedar St., 
Spokane, Wash. Age 12. 


(2) Marjorie Pearce, 55 William St., West 
Orange, N. J. Age 11. 


(3) M. Annesley Thompson, The Maples, 
Sector, Hampshire Co., W. Va. Age 10. 


(4) Frances Louise Turman, Willows, Calif. 
Age 8. 


(5) Emma G. Biggs, Utica, Miss. Age 11. 


(6) Wilbert E. Smith, 1143 Grove Ave., 
Racine, Wis. 


(7) Mildred S. Harner, 1 Oakwood Ave., 
Avalon, Pa. Age 13. 


(8) Joe M. Duncan, Box 122, Swannanoa, 
N.C. Age 5. 


(9) Cela Berry, Utica, Miss. Age 7. 


(10) Robert: Ferner, Homeworth, Ohio. 
Route 1. Age 9. 


A $2.00 PRIZE TO 


(1) Elizabeth Ann Mae, 417 N. Grand, 
Okmulgee, Okla. Age 8. 


(2) Evis Farnam, Holman, Wis. R. 1, 
Box 81. Age 13. 


(3) Marion Smith, 954 Ridge Ave., Shays- 
ville, Pa. Age 10. 


(4) Roslyn Rudy, 67 Elliott Ave., Yonkers, 
N. Y. Age 12. 


(5) Martha L. O’Pry, Box 674, Cedar 
Grove, La. Age 12. 


(6) Twila Lawhon, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


Box 906. Age 9%... 


CHILD LIFE 


THE FIRST BOOK FOR 
EVERY CHILD 


(The best choices for four to eight years old) 
NEW TITLES IN THE LITTLE LIBRARY 


BS fares gay little books, bound in orange, blue, and green cloth, with 
bright jackets and end papers, will attract every child and lead him 
into the best literature. They are easy to hold, the type and pictures invite 
the smallest reader to read on, and the material will lure any parent or 
uncle or big sister to read it over and over again. The reinforced binding, 
with distinguished designs and lettering, is planned for such permanent 
use. Each $1.00. 


THE PEEP-SHOW MAN. By Padraic Colum. Illustrated in color and line. Deco- 
rated blue cloth, colored end papers. (Ages 

This man had traveled all the roads of Ireland. and knew many remarkable things. To 
one boy he told stories as wonderful as the scenes in his box. ere in this book you meet 
the peep-show man and hear the stories of The Princess Swallow-heart, The Twelve Silly 
Sisters that the Pooka carried away with him, and The White Blackbird. 


GOODY TWO SHOES. 
Perhaps b: Coe. 
Illustrated py Alice W: 
ward. Full color fromtio- MEMOIRS OF A 
piece end many line draw- DONKEY. A nny 
; a blue cloth. Segur. Translated anew by 
Marguerite Melcher. Dec- 
Tekly moral * of orated blue cloth. Ages 
this lonely little girl who . (6-8). 
ame a_ school-teacher ; 
and whose goodness brought This story is told by the 
her wealth and happiness, x ” Phan nny donkey, Cadich- 
is a classic. With clever to prove to his little 
drawings for every other cohen that one shoul: 
e, it is ready to show never say ‘‘as stupid as a 
forth, h again the English cS donkey.’ 
village, the children, the 
animals, the appealing fig- 
ure of Goody Two Shoes. 


SING SONG. Poems for little children. Christina Rosetti. Illustrated. End 
papers in color. Over fifty drawings. oie green cloth. (Ages 4-6) 

e of our famous English lyrics come from the little volume, “‘Sing Song.” In _ this 
reissue those appealing to younger children have been kept and several of Christina Ros- 
etti’s famous Christmas Carols added. Little children will enjoy the fun in the nonsense 
verses, and in ‘‘Lesson Time.” 


A BABY’S LIFE OF 
JESUS CHRIST. By i 
rances Rolt. Colored fron- Chath). Fully illustrated. 
ispiece and full e draw- Decorated orange cloth. 


ngs. Gessentell green igs Kt hil oS 
‘s firs 
bookshelf skip) 


cloth. (Ages 4-6). 
The story of Jesus retold this Goan would be half 
empty. There have been 


for the smallest children. 
many brownies since. But 


I der 100 in brief 
nunder pages, he, as a troublesome house- 


informal chapters, the au- 
thor covers the important hold spirit, never has been 
How he turned 


points and suggests lessons sur bs 
that are S in a small himself into a kangaroo to 


~~ ras) A book to 7 bother the cross farmer, how 
seod, loot. valuable he took 


vengeance on the 
et in the home and in ; new cook, his pranks in the 
Sunday-school. i“ So F< 250 


farm yard, make hilarious 
stories for small children, 


New catalogue, fully descriptive, listing over 300 books by ages, is ready in 
September; full of pictures, many in color. It makes book choosing easy for 
any parent. Ask your dealer or send direct to the publisher for a free copy. 


KRAATE 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


THE ADVENTURES 
IROWNIE. 
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She will play with You 





A $2.00 PRIZE TO (Cont’d) 
(7) Douglas F. Bub, (Please send address) 
















Philadelphia, Pa. Age 8%. 

e V e r d (8) Annabel Kline, 177 Linden St., Roches- 
y a y ter, NOY. Age 9. 

(9) Margaret E. Day, Clinton Falls, Minn. 

Age 11. 

(10) Mildred Rogers, Box 674, Goose 

Creek, Tex. Age 10. 









She Talks 


A $1.00 PRIZE TO 


(1) Betty Harris, 643 Estudillo Ave., San 
Leandro, Calif. Age 8%. 


(2) Allene Blaine, Wellington, Tex. Age 12. 


(3) Lucile Rogers, 57 Coulter St., Crafton, 
Pa. 











She Sleeps 








Calif. 
Age 11. 


(5) H. Ernstine Schermer, 1909 Mohawk 
St., Chicago, IIl. Age 14. 


(6) Helen D. Beal, 102 University Ave., 
Delaware, Ohio. Age 9. 


(7) Howard Merrill, 9 West 65th St., New 
York City, N. Y. Age 8. 


(8) Jean Pratt, 1118 Cottage St., New 
Bedford, Mass. 


(9) Helen Turner, 1244 North Denver, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


(10) Doris Jane Green, 300 Central Ave., 







(4) Jean D. McMurchy, 





Orosi, 





She Won’t 
Break 







































She is three inches Whitney, Indiana. Age 11. 
higher than the seat (11) Margie Barthmaier, 863 Brighton PI., 
of a chair and—You Ocean City, N. J. 





can make her walk (12) Annabel Fair, Blackwater, Mo. Age 9. 


(13) Louise Boldenwick, 2 Radcliff Road, 





























e e e Cynwyd, Pa. 
This beautiful big doll (4) Blizabeth Green, 302 No. Lousiana 
~ St., Hope, Ark. Age 11. 
1S for you ! (15) Marjorie R. Cahn, 3501 Clay St., 
_ San Francisco, Calif. Age 9. 
‘ a a —_ - hig as —_ — ney, _ in a will hoes to see (16) Margaret Willetta Green, 308 Kerens 
er go to s eep. ey 'll long to hear her call you ‘‘ Mama ama!” They'll ; . Va. i 
love her all the way from the top of her organdie and lace bonnet to the tip of Ave, Biden, W.Va ce 
her patent leather slippers. (17) jean Porter, 5 Braemore Rd., Upper 
This talking and sleeping doll is as big as baby sister—she stands higher Montclair, N. J. 
than the seat of a big chair. 4 
Tell the mothers of your friends about CaiLp Lire and how much fun you (18) Jane Tait, 35434 So. Benton Way, Los 
have reading it. Take this copy and show them ‘‘In Music Land,” ‘“‘Types of Angeles, Calif. Age 8. 
Children,” “Good Citizens’ League,” “Joy Givers’ Club.” 


(19) Elizabeth Frances Kenny, 1379 Sixth 
Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 


(20) Jeanette Duncan, Virginia City, Mont. 


They ‘ll see what a wonderful magazine CuiLp Lire is for their children and 
will give you a subscription. Mother will gladly help you, too, by telling her 
friends about it. 

Simply send us four new subscriptions other than your own and the $12.00 


you have collected and your own address, and we will send the doll by parcel 
post prepaid. 


—SEND IN THIS ENTRY BLANK RIGHT AWAY— 


















HONOR ROLL 












































Woodrow Wilson Benjamis S. Arnstein 
Write your name and address on this entry blank, tear it out and send it in. Margaret Church Anna Marie Good 
We will write you a letter telling more about how you can easily get the four oe ~ ol ae 
subscriptions and we will send you order blanks. Rath M. Stewart Elsie Cooper 
heb: cinsts SANE ees stan “enti tieipa) eaiet: ecepieiieeiiioes -<ealeeMMANAIIN cesses sxisssiaale Aelia gatas Margaret S. Tillett Katharine Telfair 
Catherine Branch Mary Mann 
CHILD LIFE, | Jean Frances Evans Rowena Lisenby 
536 South Clark ne. Ck A Ill. June Kremer Ethel-Marie Johnson 
Edith Ann Elliott Henrietta Finley 
- I dat ones. beautiful big doll. Tell me more about how I can win it and send me order | Ruth R ma Mary Rot tretn 
Hilda Grace Miller Marjorie L. Mitchell 
Pia ie > tinker ed Est tudes hiss aie adie Ras wah sas aiadegh sosatanwesaaceat sseuseus Dorothy Rapp Mary Mills 
Wilson McBeath, Jr. Nell Elford Clover 
Sid Webudnd sa abana dha chsevlddcembalt i tbek ae aang bvwcsse rane Rersonaaicee tearewros fe Ben Creagar Russell Sadell Newman 
George E. Skimin Ruth Wacke 
Pe eee ee eee eee eee)! Pe eee eee ee eee eee eee eee Tee ee eee Teer ee Eloise M ontgomery Margaret Matters 





cc me ee ee ee ee eee ee oe Fay Polewoda 





Katherine Kinnaird 
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WHO'S WHO 
IN THE ZOO 


JULY 
COLOR CONTEST 


SOLUTION 


Golden Plover: Color, upper 
parts black or brownish black 
ane with yellow and -white. 

under parts are black in 
breeding time and whitish in 
winter. The bill and feet are 
black. 





WINNERS 


KATHERINE D. JACK 
Box 2119, Tulsa, Okla., Age 844 


FREDDY STERZING 
115 Linden Ave., El Paso, Texas, Age 10 


HONOR ROLL 
ARNSTEIN, BEN AMIS 









BECKMAN 
BELL, VIRGINE 
CHAMBE RLAIN ERYL 
CLARK, GLENN 


CLARK: + JANE 

CLINE, DORIS 

COOPER, ELSIE 

COOPER; MARGARET R 

CRAMPTON MARION 
E, MARGARET 















EN 
FOURE, i JACQUELINE 
GATHRIGHT, LOUISE 
GENS, CATHE E 






ae : DORIS 

















PICKELL, ELIZABETH 

PORTE: - JEAN 

EES BARBARA 
REINHARDT, RUTH C. 

REYNOLDS, HELEN M. 
WYER, 



















AH 
WUNDERLE, JR., HORACE 
YODER, FRANCES G. 


CHILD LIFE 


Do Your Children 


n 
u 
© 


Ever ‘Make You Nervous ? 


After a rainy day shut in, 
or after a Sunday’s visiting 
are your nerves worn to a 
frazzle? Are the Children 
perverse, contrary, unman- 
ageable? Do you ever feel 
as though you couldn’t 
stand it another minute? 


OULD you like to be able to 
manage your children easily 
and quietly, without constant 
“don’t’s” and threats of punish- 
ment? Would you like to know how 
to win the child’s cooperation, to get 


him or her to obey 
quickly always? 

Recently there has 
been developed a sys- 
tem of child training 
which is founded upon 
the latest principles 
endorsed by leading 
national authorities. 
It accomplishes re- 
sults never dreamed 
of by the average par- 
ent—results § which 
forever banish disobe- 
dience, wilfulness and 
untruthfulness with 
their consequent 
worry, strain and ner- 
vous fatigue. 


An Amazing 
Change 


Under this new sys- 
tem even children who 
have been positively 
unmanageable become 
obedient and willing, 
and such traits as 
bashfulness, jealousy, 


fear and bragging are overcome. 
Physical punishment, shouted com- 
mands, and other barbarous relics of 


DO YOU KNOW 
HOW— 


to obtain cheerful obedi- 
ence always? 

to keep children from cry- 
ing? 

to suppress temper in chil- 
dren without punish- 
ment? 


to win confidence of chil- 


to discourage the ‘“‘Why’”’ 
habit in regard to com- 
mands? 


to train children in neat- 
ness and order? 
to prevent quarreling and 
hting 
to cultivate ideal tempera- 
ment 


to deal with a supersensi- 
tive child? 


to cure Pniporint Dis- 


courtesy? Vulgarity? 

to deal with a boy who is 
a bully? A braggart? 

to remove fear of darkness? 
Fear of thunder and light- 
ning? Fear harmless 
animals? 

to correct mistakes of early 
training? 

to instruct children in the 
delicate matter of sex? 





the old system have no place in this post card. 
modern school and the results are 


nothing short of marvelous. 


Prof. Ray 


follow. 





How often have your nerves been worn to a 
frazzle, how often have you felt that the training 
of the children was too much of a burden? 


Full Informa- 
tion Costs 
Only a Stamp 


We shall be glad to 
send you free of charge 
our new booklet, 
“New Methods in 
Child Training,” to- 
gether with full par- 
ticulars of the work 
of the Association and 
the special benefits it 
offers to members. 
For the sake of your 
children, and for your 
own sake, write for 
this free booklet now 
before you lay this 
magazine aside. 


, if this booklet an- 
swers a few of the 
questions that have 
perplexed you, you 
will be glad that you 
sent for it. It is show- 
ing thousands of sin- 
cere American moth- 


ers the easy and right way to train 
their children. 
matter of sending the coupon or a 


And it is only a 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 969 


Due to an Entirely New 7--——-—— 


Method 


The founder of this new system is 
C. Beery, A.B., M.A. 
(Harvard and Columbia), who has 
written a complete course in Practical 
Child Training. This course is based 
on Professor Beery’s extensive in- 
vestigations and wide practical ex- 
perience, and provides a well worked 
out plan which the parent ean easily 


Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION, 
Dept. 969 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Please send me your booklet, “New Methods 
in Child Training’’, and information about the 
Parents Association, free of charge. This does 
not obligate me in any way. 



























OLTTIMBEN 


AND THE OPENING OF 


SCHOOL 
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properly built 
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SUGGESTIONS 















































SIZE 11T02-$8% SIZE 11T0O2 $528 
SIZE 2%T07 -$1128 SIZE 24T07 $53 





























SIZE 11TO2 $622 
SIZE 2TO7 $1022 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC HOSIERY 


Ji) SLATER 


415 PIPTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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THE SEA VICTORS 


(Continued from page 539) 


“They’re not old Pete’s. That’s a cinch. 
He’s never without his boots. Besides he’s 
gone off on that trip. And these are so enor- 
mous. Gee, this is getting to be a bit too 
funny for me!” 

Hal didn’t like the sight of the tracks of a 
pair of enormous, bare, human feet on an 
island so small, but if it was going to be his 
life’s ambition to be brave it was time to start 
practising when there was an opportunity. 
That was one of the troubles, though, about 
choosing such an ambition. It was always 
much harder to be brave and strong when 
you felt a little bit frightened yourself 
than when you just thought about heroic 
deeds. 

“It’s probably some one who has been 
shipwrecked, the same as we are,” Hal said, 
trying to keep his voice from quavering. 
“Let’s follow his tracks and we’ll find him in 
no time. The island is small.” 

They followed the tracks until they came to 
an end of them down by the edge of the far 
bank of the island. 

“He must have drowned,” Bobby whis- 
pered. 

“I guess—no! Here are the same tracks 
leading around the other side of the island,”’ 
Hal said. | 

“‘He’s more than likely in the cabin now,” 
Bobby suggested. 

“We'd better see what he’s doing,’”’ Harry 
exclaimed. “‘He may be taking possession 
of our place of refuge and we’d better find out 
if he’s going to be our friend or foe.” 

But it was not altogether pleasant to follow 
along the tracks of human feet on a small, 
lonely island—human feet of almost inhuman 
size. And the tracks were so clear. There 
were no false trails or uncertain steps. 

“He’s a big fellow, all right,’’ both boys 
were saying to themselves. But they kept 
this speech to themselves while Hal led the 
way along the footprints on the sandy, solitary 
island. 


(The conclusion of The Sea Victors will appear in the 
October issue of CHILD LIFE) 
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Children love music—/f taught this way 


The Progressive Series of Piano Lessons, with its standardized 
text books—specially trained teachers—class-room lessons and 
individual instruction, is revolutionizing the method of imparting 
a musical education to the young. 


Will your child dislike to take her 
music lessons? Will she protest 
against practising or strive to make 
progress? Will she take lessons for 
years and then quit, or advance rap- 
idly and become an accomplished pian- 
ist? The answer lies with you. 


‘“‘Taking Lessons’’ to No Purpose 


Many parents have invested money and effort in 
were lessons” for their children—to no purpose. 

hy? Because, only too often, the teacher was 
thoughtlessly selected—from hearsay, or maybe 
because she happened to live close to the home. No 
thought was given to her real knowledge of music, 
or her ability to impart that knowledge. Her 
methods were not founded on an understanding of 
child psychology—she never dreamt of teaching the 
fundamentals of music in systematical, logical order, 
and with the aid of a carefully prepared text. She 
improvised her own teaching methods, and taught 
notes and fingering very much as she would have 
trained her pet parrot to speak. As a result, the 
child became a mimic of greater or lesser degree, with 
little more connected understanding of the funda- 
mentals of music than the parrot knows of English 
grammar. 

Under such circumstances, no wonder most chil- 
dren have no interest in music—rebel at meaningless 
practice, and soon escape entirely from such drudgery 
and uninteresting work. In such instances the mone 
invested by the parents is wasted, and worse still, 
the cherished result is gone forever. The teacher— 
pte to educate—failed to win the interest of the 
child. 

But now, thanks to the vision of certain men this 
situation has undergone an amazing change. 

The founders of the Art Publication Society, 
re izing the shortcomings of existing methods, 
decided that a drastic change in the method of piano 
instruction was necessary. After long consideration 
and study of the subject, they came to the conclusion 
that music must be taught from a standardized Text, 
like reading, geography, or arithmetic. It must be 
taught in such a way that the fundamentals of har- 
mony, rhythm, and melody would take their proper 
place in musical instruction —and the entire subject, 
instead ‘of bemg a drudgery, would be so fascinating 
and rational as to completely capture the interest of 
the pupil. 


How The Great Work Was 
Prepared 
To prepare the necessary Text, the Founders of 


the Society gathered together a group of prominent 
musicians, musical instructors and leading academic 


educators. Each was selected for his special know]l- 
edge and ability in his particular field—the most 
notable gathering of its kind that has ever collab- 
orated in any educational endeavor. 


After a considerable period of time an outline of 
the proposed course was evolved, b: upon the 
musical knowledge and experience supplied by the 
musicians and the teaching experience of the edu- 
cators. 


After the work of preparing the various sections of 
the Course was completed and each lesson and exer- 
cise edited and perfected, the whole was thoroughly 
tested in actual use and changed, altered or improved 
as was shown to be necessary. The completed work 
was called ‘‘ The Progressive Series of Piano Lessons.” 


Specially Trained Instructors 


ognized that the course 
could be imparted to pupils only through highly 
trained music instructors, who must first understand 
the Pr ive Series thoroughly. Accordingly, 
Normal Centers were established in various parts of 
the country. These Normals attracted nation-wide 
attention in the profession, and many of the finest 
piano instructors enrolled. There they were first 
taught the Series—taught to understand its pu 

and methods, and taught how to impart it to their 
pupils. To those who qualified by passing a rigid 
examination were issued certificates, and then, full 
of enthusiasm, they went home to really TEACH 
music. 


The Class-Room Method 


Space will not permit a complete explanation of 
the method, but the fundamental principle is the 
Class-Room Method—where children are taught the 


It was immediately reco; 


fundamentals of the art—where they learn the prin- 
ciples of harmony, rhythm and melody—sv that the 
actual playing is only a practical application of what 
they learn in their class-room studies. Instead of 
drudgery, with no objective in view, the child thor- 
oughly understands the purpose for which she is 
striving, and is enthusiastic to master it. Interest 
is aroused from the start—practice is made to appear 
the means to an end. Individual instruction in con- 
nection with Class-Room studies is applied with 
quick and satisfying results. 


‘10,000 Teachers Using the 
Progressive Series 


Since the Progressive Series of Piano Lessons was 
made available ten years ago, over 30,000 examina- 
tions of music teachers from every part of the coun- 
try have been graded by the Society’s National Board 
of Examiners. Of all the teachers taking these 
examinations, the percentage which qualified is not a 
large one—in fact, slightly less than 10,000 have 
succeeded. The Society, however, is glad to an- 
nounce that after ten years of these trials, a qualified 
Progressive Series teacher is now available in the 

reat majority of towns of over 2500 inhabitants. 

ese teachers hold a certificate from the Society and 

are now at work, and their classes and services are 
open to your children. 


All the details of the Progressive Series—how it was 
originated—what it is—how it is taught—and the 
results it has accomplished—are contained in a book- 
let called “‘Winning the Child to Music.” This 
booklet is clearly written and easily read. It will 
be sent without charge to parents who seriously 
consider giving their children a musical education. 

Are you one of these parents?. Do you want your 
child simply to go through the routine of “taki 
lessons” or to love music for its own sake? Do you 
want your child to approach the subject with tears 
and rebellion—or with that eagerness and enthusiasm 
which will carry thro to success? The free book- 
let which we offer will guide you on the right road. 
Send for it today. It will mean much to the future 
happiness and culture of your child. 


Art Publication Society 
4525 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me your free booklet ‘“‘Winning the 
Child to Music.”” I will read it carefully. 





United States Rubber Company 























We get ies 


in the same way 


we get maple syrup 


RUBBER comes from the sap that flows 

in rubber trees—just as maple syrup 
and maple sugar come from sap of maple 
trees. 


The biggest rubber plantation in the 
world is in the Island of Sumatra and is 
owned by the makers of Keds. The rub- 
ber trees on this plantation are as care- 
fully tended as an orange grove or an 
apple orchard. That’s why some of the 
finest rubber the world has ever seen is 
grown here today. 


This is the rubber your own Keds 
shoes are made from. It explains why 
Keds wear so long—no matter how hard 
you play in them. 

There are other reasons why mother buys Keds 
for you besides the fact that Keds are made to wear 
longer. For instance, they have a special “‘inner 
sole’ that helps to keep your feet cool when you 
play on the warm pavement in the summertime. 

This is an important point to remember—that not 
all canvas rubber-soled shoes are Keds. Keds are 
made only by the United States Rubber Company. 
If the name Keds is not on the shoes they’re not real 
Keds. Real Keds wear longer and are more com- 
fortable. 


There is a special Keds Hand-Book for Boys, and 
another one for Girls. They have all kinds of interest- 
ing things in them; rules for games, talks on camping 
and many other things. Either sent free. Address 
Dept. 422, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


They are not Keds 


unless the name Keds K d 
is on the shoe e S . 


Vastemat Ree U6 Pee Of 





all summer long. 


A sturdy athletic-trim 
Keds model—built to stand 
the hardest wear. 











An attractive Keds 
model for general wear 
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WHO'S WHO IN 
CHILD LIFE 


UNDREDS and hundreds of boys and girls all 
over the land sent us fine letters about “What 
I like best in CHILD LIFE,” and many, many 
more sent their own funny ‘“Toytown Tattlers”’ 
and clever “Just Like This” pages and very “Jolly 
J’s.” And now this month comes the names of the 
prize winners and an honorable mention list for 
those boys and girls who almost won prizes. There 
were many others who sent in good pages, too, but 
we only had space for those who originated the 
extra good ones! 

This month you will spend many happy after- 
school hours reading your September CHILD 
LIFE. Aren’t the stories good, though? Perhaps 
you have already read ‘“‘The Wonder Balls” and 
other stories NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH has 
written both by herself and with her sister, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. We are sure that all of you who 
are personally acquainted with fairies will agree 
that the old Toymaker of long-ago times made just 
the right toy when he invented—well, you read the 
story and find out for yourself. 

Then, after you laugh and laugh with little sister 
and brother over the adventures of the Pirate Blue 
Jay and the Brownie and the Chameleon you will 
be sure to read about Dick and Dolly’s Labor Day 
experiences, Toppo’s Alphabet Race, and the new 
explorations’ of the Sea Victors. Famous writers 
make these stories and rhymes for you, you know. 
MILDRED PLEW MERRYMAN’S delightful 
verse is loved by children and critics alike (her new 
book ‘‘Bonbon and Bonbonette”’ will be published 
this fall), Margaret Warde is a well-known writer 
who lives right on a New England farm like Dick 
and Dolly’s, Mary Graham Bonner has written a 
number of books for boys and girls, and Dr. Angell 
is a real Play Man, who is pretty busy. One month 
he is teaching games to passengers on great ocean 
liners, one month giving play talks to physical 
culture teachers, one month on his eastern farm 
playing with his own six boys and girls and many 
months inventing new games and teaching children 
all over the country how to play them. Of course 
we haven’t space to point out all the good things in 
this number. We want to tell you some of the 
surprises in our October issue. 

All of you remember how much you loved “Now 
and Then,” that interesting, historical serial by 
Dr. and Mrs. KNIPE, authors of over twenty very 
popular books for boys and girls. ‘‘Now and Then” 
was published in CHILD LIFE last year. Next 
month a new Knipe serial begins. It is called 
“Dr. Franklin’s Party” and is a fascinating story. 
about quaint little Jennifer, who lived in the days 
of Benjamin Franklin and had all sorts of interesting 
adventures. 

In October, too, you will find the solution of the 
Sea Victors’ problems, Dick and Dolly’s fun with 
butternuts and bonfires, Baby Jacko’s trip on 
Halloween, a fine play about real children and their 
real Halloween pranks, MRS. MERRYMAN’S 
“Owl Who Lost His Hoot,’ and a delightful musical 
party with Uncle Jerome and his friends, written by 
GEORGE H. GARTLAN, whom, as you all know, is 
Director of Public School Music of New York City. 

These are just a few of the many surprises for you in 
the October CHILD LIFE. The rest—well, they 
are Harrison Cady pictures and Halloween secrets! 
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By Dr. EMMETT DUNN ANGELL—The Play Man 


OPPO paused at the gate for a few 
minutes of friendly chat with Mr. Ran- 
dolph, who had left his office early to 

spend a few hours with hoe and spade in the 

garden that had given him exercise and 
pleasure through the summer months. 

“Hot—isn’t it?” said Mr. Randolph. 
“Come in and see my garden!” He gave his 
invitation with the ready enthusiasm of the 
amateur agriculturist. 

They were discussing all of the various 
problems that one must meet in getting desir- 
able results from the soil, when Jack came 
plunging through the gate. Bert was close 
at his heels and Carol and Elizabeth were not 
far behind. 

“‘T beat—I—got—here—first!’’ gasped Jack 
between puffs. “‘We—raced—all—of—the— 
way—from Pine Lake!”’ 

“Tf all of that energy could be harnessed 
a lot of the world’s work would be done!” 
laughed Mr. Randolph. 

“That’s true,” said Toppo, “but I guess 
it’s better that the youngsters use most of 
their energy in play. I’d hate to see boys 
and girls compelled to work before they finish 
growing. It makes my heart ache when I 
read about the little tots compelled to work 
in the coal breakers, in mills and sweat shops. 


Author of Play, A Book of Games, Cage Ball Book, Real Games for Real Kids, etc. 








Childhood is a wonderful time, and it should 
be a crime to cheat any child out of it.” 

“‘Speaking of work,’”’ added Mr. Randolph, 
“I feel mighty sorry for Mr. Baily. He can’t 
get labor to help him harvest his peach crop. 
He has spent years nursing his trees along 
and this year he has a bumper crop, and it’s 
likely to rot on the ground, for he can’t get 
pickers.” 

“Who is Mr. Baily?” asked Phyllis. 

““Oh, he is just the nicest man—he is Mary 
Emily’s uncle and has a farm about four miles 
from town; that’s where we went on a sleigh- 
ride party last winter,”’ explained Carol. 

Phyllis twisted her little face into a thought- 
ful wrinkle, and as Mr. Randolph and Toppo 
continued their conversation she began whis- 
pering earnestly to her companions. Their 
vigorous nods indicated approval. Turning 
eagerly to Toppo, she asked, “Can boys and 
girls pick peaches or is it something that 
grownups have to do?” 

“I guess all that is necessary would be 


nimble fingers and enough of them,’’ Toppo 
told her. 
“‘Well, then, we have a plan,” said Phyllis. 


“Instead of having games tomorrow we want 
to go out to Mr. Baily’s and pick peaches. Do 
you think he will let us? Oh, I hope he will!” 
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“Let you!” exclaimed the jolly ex-clown. 
“Why, I know he will be overjoyed. And I 
think it is just splendid for you to think of 
such a fine neighborly thing to do.” 
When they knew that their plan was all 
right, it didn’t take enn 
the children long to 
get the word to all of Ge 
their friends in the 
village. It was 7\ 
agreed that the 
volunteer Ri 
peach pickers [ 
would meet 
at the Ran- 
dolph home a 
and beon 
their way to 
Farmer Baily’s 
at six o'clock. 
It was really 
half-past five 
when a pebble 
thrown against his 
window brought 
Jack tumbling out 
of bed to find Andy 
Miller already upon 
the scene. By the time 
that he and Carol had 
eaten their oatmeal and 
toast all of the pilgrims 3 
were ready for the four-_ | ye | 
mile walk to Farmer 
Baily’s. Overalls and 
similar garments of labor a 
evidenced the serious in- we 
tent of the small labor ~ 
army. But the army was a jolly one. 
“‘Great Scott, what have we here?” boomed 
Farmer Baily as the shouting youngsters 
scrambled over the fence and through the 
yard. 
Jack, as spokesman for the group, explained 
that they had come to pick peaches, and the 
genial old farmer was touched when he realized 
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that the children were seriously offering their 
aid. Toppo arrived at that moment and 
responded to the merry greetings of the 
youngsters by telling them that he was a 
cherry picker, too, and they needn’t think that 
they could keep him out of the fun. 
The groups were soon organ- 
ized and each group had a 
foreman. With prelimi- 
nary instructions from 
Mr. Baily, they 
started for the 
peach orchard, 
armed with 
boxes and _ bas- 
kets. The trees 
were loaded 
with the luscious 
fruit and the 
fruit-picking 
soon became a 
game, with each 
group a competing 
team and the 
filled boxes and 
baskets symbols of 
achievement. 
They soon learned 
that speed was a 
good thing, but that 
care in handling the 
delicate fruit was just 

as important. 
It was a cheerful Farmer 
Baily who moved from group 
to group with words of advice 
and instruction as to the best methods of 
picking and packing peaches. It was a great 
joy to the hard-working farmer to know that 
the big crop instead of rotting on the ground 
would move by express that night towards the 
city markets. The nimble fingers of the 
children moved rapidly and the trees were 
rapidly stripped of the ripened fruit. All that 
could be easily reached from the ground was 
carefully plucked. Barrels and boxes, and 
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Farmer Baily’s one stepladder were comman- 
deered, so that from these lofty elevations the 
highest-hung fruit was deftly removed and 
passed unmarred down to receiving hands. 

Time sped so rapidly that when the ~— 
bell sent out its message a 


from the farm t c. 


eo | in the wagon 


house door 
the children 
could hardly 
believe that 
noon had 
come. Pell- 
mell they 
rushed to the 
house and 





beaming — 
farmer at 
one end of Z ‘S 
the eee. f sisi 
table and / ip Hy tf “ft fr, 
the jolly Hy jj 

Toppo at / 


} / t 7 : ht E ly \ \\| \ : 
the other, : 7 ae ST a) i My that his 


the happy 
band of 
peach pickers sat down to the sort of dinner 
that fills every youngster’s heart with delight, 
and is never found in any other place than 
in a real farm house and is never so thoroughly 
enjoyed as after the performance of healthful 
labor. 

Hundreds of peaches neatly packed in bas- 
kets were ready to be rushed to the village 
depot for transportation to the city when 
going-home-time arrived, and as the children 
gathered in the yard rather proud of their 
day’s accomplishment, Farmer Baily thanked 
them and told the youngsters how much he 
appreciated their giving up their day of play 
to help him out. 

“*Gee,”’ said Andy Miller, “‘I think this was 
just as much fun as playing games!” 

“Well, I can’t teach you any games,” said 
the farmer, “‘but I’m going to harness up the 
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team and fill the wagon with straw and give 
you an old fashioned straw ride back to town.” 

“And,” added Toppo, “you are going to 
have your game anyway, because I have a 
corker for you to play on the way back. Here, 


Jack, you and Bert choose up teams, and 


when we get 


your teams 
>‘ = will sit on 
opposite sides 

and we'll play 
oh the Alphabet 


Game.” 
















= Father 
= <> *> Baily drove 
—"S"*_ up and the 

7 youngsters 


piled in, and 

Toppo, sitting 

on the seat 

with Farmer 
Baily, but facing in the 
O\\\ Ky \ opposite direction so 
back was 
towards the horses, 
said, “‘I’ll sit here and 
be umpire. The game begins as soon as we 
pass through the gate. You start with the 
first letter of the alphabet and the one who 
sees anything beginning with the letter A 
names it, and then you look for something 
which begins with the letter B. Each thing 
named counts a point and the team that names 
the most when the alphabet is completed wins. 
So that the game won’t be too hard, we will 
leave out the letters Q, Z, and X.”’ 

As the team passed through the gate, Mary 
Emily shouted, “Arbor!” just in time to beat 
by a mere instant Bert, who was trying to say 
“ Apple.” 

“One point for Jack’s team,” proclaimed 
Toppo just as Jack added another point by 
shouting, ‘‘ Beehive,” as he vigorously pointed 
to the colony of honey makers on the edge of 
Farmer Baily’s orchard. A cow on the hill- 
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the leké ofa Ginger bread Saldier 
$ 
Blice L. Whiten. 


My mother gave to me one day, 
a piece of ginger 
And bade me make a Aman 
just like my uncle Soe. 
| gota little <@and 
rolled the CD out flet, 
I plac ed with-in his<! of. 
and on bis (2) a 25 


Andthen Iput him inthe 


Co bake him nice and brown, 
Because you seemy [4 man, 


must be the best in “town. 
Andwhen | took bim from thee 
he looked so nice and tthe, 
| carried bim ty dllySSP 
16 see attiend of mine . 


Fiendwas so delighted that 
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side took care of the letter C and gave Bert’s 
team their first point. It was Phyllis’s bright 
eyes that spied a dove circling above the eaves 
of a neighbor’s barn and gave another point 
to Bert’s team, and Toppo had no sooner 
announced the score as 2 to 2 when an elm 
tree disposed of the letter E. Then a flannel 
shirt on a clothes line brought a laugh and a 
dispute as Jack’s team demanded the point. 

“How do you know it’s flannel?” protested 
Bert. 

“Well, it looks like it,” said Jack as his 
team unanimously agreed, ‘and anyway you 
don’t know it isn’t.” 

While Toppo was settling the disputed 
point in favor of Jack’s team, Mary Emily, 
who was more interested in the game than in 
the dispute, captured the letter G by pointing 
out a goat browsing on the hillside. They 
were down to the letter Y before the first half 
mile of the homeward journey was reached, 
and there they stuck, all eagerly scanning the 
surrounding landscape for something which 
began with Y. It was Andy Miller who jubi- 
lantly shouted, “Yew!” as he pointed to a 
flock of sheep in a near-by pasture. 

“What do you mean—Yew?” challenged © 
Jack. 

““Why yew lamb, a little lamb, that’s what 
I mean. Y-E-W—yew lamb,” said Andy, 
with great dignity. 

A loud burst of laughter from Farmer Baily 
startled the children. He pulled his horses 
to a stop and turned facing them. 

“TI don’t want to butt into your game, 
Toppo,” he said, “‘but even an old farmer can 
sometimes help the progress of education. 
Y-E-W—yew lamb—there ain’t no such 
animal,” he laughed, “‘but if you had spelled 
it E-W-E then you would have been all right, 
for that spells ewe; and a ewe is a female 
sheep. You see, the gentleman of the flock 
is called a ram and the lady sheep are called 
ewes.” 

‘Well, I never knew that,” said Andy. 

A yellow flower spied by Elizabeth settled 
the matter of the Y, and with the score 15 to 
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8 in favor of Jack’s team, they started again 
with the letter A. 

“T think the Alphabet Game is just splen- 
did!” said Phyllis to Toppo as they scrambled 
out of the wagon in front of the Randolph 
home. “It will be a lot of fun on long auto- 
mobile trips, won’t it?”’ 

“You bet,” said Jack, “‘and we can even 
play it taking walks—and you learn things 
doing it, too.” 

As Farmer Baily shook hands with the 
children and thanked them again, Mr. Ran- 
dolph came to the gate and with a twinkle 
in his eye said to Toppo, “‘ You’re a great one 
to argue as you did yesterday against child 
labor, and then take all of the kids in the 
village out to Baily’s to pick his fruit.” 

“Oh, you are just joking, Mr. Randolph,” 
laughed Toppo, “for you know as well as I 
do that labor is something that one has to do 
and that play is what one does for the fun 
there is in it; and if you believe that today at 
Baily’s farm wasn’t all fun, you just ask the 
youngsters.” 

But it wasn’t necessary to ask, for all of the 
children were crowding around Farmer Baily 
and begging him to let them come again and 
pick peaches. 


IF FAIRYLAND WERE PAST 
OUR DOOR 
MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


F FAIRYLAND were past our door, 
A block or two, or three, or four, 


I’d take my doll and rocking horse 
And live in Fairyland of course. 


In cities, though, you understand 
It’s very far to Fairyland. 


THE MILKWEED PODS 


BEATRICE McGOWAN SCOTT 


HE hillside trees are bleak and bare, 
The ground is deep with snow; 
And milkweed pods are hanging there, 
Like swallows flying low. 


The silken seeds of home bereft 
Are blown like sprites at play, 
And empty pods alone are left 
Of Summer’s happy day! 
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The Big 12 


SERIES OF 


Children’s Books 


ALL PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 


BY ARTISTS OF NATIONAL REPUTATION 


‘“WINDERMERE” 


Thirteen volumes of the World's best stories for the young. 
300 to 600 pages bound in cloth $1.75 per volume. 


“JUNIOR LIBRARY” 


Six books that every boy and girl should own. end, 
Romance, Adventure. 260 to 450 pages bound in cloth $1.25 
per book. 


“HEART’S DELIGHT” 


Ten books for children 4 to 8 years of age. Established 
classics in prose and rhyme about 120 pages—some $1.50, 
others $2.00 each. 


“TELL ME AGAIN’ 


For children 4 to 10 years of age. Seventeen books of 
stories that children love to hear again and again, 75 cents 
to $1.50 per volume. 


‘GOOD BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS” 


12 years of age. 23 volumes, various sizes and prices, 
all nt the best in young people's literature. 75 cents to $1.50 
per volum 


“HERO STORIES FROM THE OLD 
TESTAMENT”’ 


Retold for boys and girls 8 to 16 years of age. 320 pages 
bound in cloth $1.50. 


“BEAR STORIES” 


6 volumes of inimitable stories - children 8 to 12 years of 
age. 80 pages, price 75 cents eac 


“ELIZABETH GORDON BOOKS” 


7 books chiefly about fairies and outdoor life; for children 
6 to 10. Uniform size, 80 pages, price 75 cents each. 


“HAPPY HEART STORIES” 


17 delightful little books of wholesome stories for children 
4 to 8 years. 75 cents each. 


“LITTLE ADVENTURE STORIES” 


15 books of about 124 pages, price 60 cents each. For chil- 
dren 6 to 10 years. Amuse and teach nature and habits of 
the little creatures of the ce fields and streams. 


“LITTLE TOT BOOKS” 


20 volumes grouped in 4 series for little children, 35 cents 


“BABY RECORD BOOKS” 


Contain semi blenk: gegue te be Giied in with day to day 
records of baby’s first year. 75 cen 


For sale at all shops and stores 
where books are sold. 


Ranp MSNALLY & GOMPANY 


Publishers 
536 So. Clark St. Chicago 
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Responsibility. 


I live in one of the best countries in the world and wish to do all I can to 
make it better. 


PLEDGE: Every day I will do at least one thing to show that I am a good citizen. 


Education 


The Good Citizens’ 
League was holding its 
last meeting before the 
opening of school. 

“‘Of course, there’s fun 
to be had at school,” said 
David, ‘‘even if the rules 
are tiresome. I bet the 
G. C. L. subject for Sep- 
tember will be ‘The 
School.’ ” 

““You’re warm,’’ agreed Miss Bradley, 
the counselor. ‘‘The subject is ‘Educa- 
tion.’ School is a big part of your edu- 
cation but not all of it. That’s why we’re 
going to the city this Saturday to visit—”’ 

“Oh, what?” chimed in Elizabeth. 

“We can go to the art museum, the 
natural museum or the zoo. Then in the 
afternoon we can take in a concert.” 

“That’s not education—that’s fun,” 
said Dick. 

““Nevertheless,”’ returned Miss Bradley 
“‘Tt’s fun to know good pictures and good 
music and it’s fun to go to the library. 
It’s fun to go to school, too, if you’re not 
wearing your gloom glasses. 

“Your school is one of the biggest 
forces in making you good citizens—in 
fact, that’s what your school is for. 
That’s why many of the teachers are going 
to form regular branches of the Child Life 
Good Citizens’ League, with all their 
pupils as members. 

“The first thing you learn at school is 
to conduct yourselves as citizens—to be 
quiet so that your friends may study, to 
make your schoolroom attractive for the 
benefit of all the pupils, to work and obey 
cheerfully. The teacher is paid by the 
city to help you become good citizens, 
the janitor is employed to keep the build- 
ing neat and clean for you, and the school 
was built for your use. So, you see, it 
is for your benefit that the rules are made 
and it will be to your advantage to keep 
them. I don’t think the rules will seem 
tiresome any more, David, if you look at 
them in that way.” 

“No,” said David, ‘‘I don’t guess they 
will.” 


Message to CHILD LIFE Good Citizens 


From KATHERINE LEE BATES 
Author of *‘America the Beautiful.” 


Do you sing ‘‘America the Beautiful’? And will you help . 
keep her beautiful and make her ever more beautiful by lifting 
your young hearts high above falsehood and greed and cruelty 
that they may be as silver cups fit for her service, holding cour- 
age and mercy, honor and noble love? 


A GOOD CITIZEN 
EDUCATION 


A good citizen makes the best use of the 
means of education his community offers him. 


§ learned how our nearest museum is 
suppo " 
1 learned weal our nearest library is 


supported. 

i learned how it was founded. 

§ learned how our school is supported. 
i visited an art institute, museum or zoo. 
§ learned something new about Horace 


ann. * 
i read about Samuel Johnson's diction- 


t read about some other hero on the list. 
i helped our librarian by returning beoks 

‘ sipee 4 keeping books in good con 
oe es eee : 


nm. 
1 pasped our teacher by obey ng cheer- 
ful . 


y- 

my best and most faithful work. 
iped the janitor by not bringing dirt 

into the bullding. 

. thelped by not throwing paper on school 
ote oe 

1 brought flewers or a picture te make 
the schoolroom pleasant. 

- § kept my school beoks clean and neat. 

- § was friendly te a lonely or unhappy 


upil. 
a | fet d a smalier child with his wraps 
or in some other way. 
. tshared the playground apparatus fairly. 
ed some marks on the schoo! 
ing. 
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21. | passed threagh the halls quietly. 

22. 1! worked hard even when no teacher was 
in the room. 

23. 1! was respectful te the teachers. 

24. | learn te recognize a great musical 
composition. 

25. tlearned to recognize a great work of art. 


An Honor Point is awarded for each ‘day 
a good citizenship deed is recorded. The 
monthly Honor Roll lists the names of those 
who earn twenty-five or more points, and there 
is a prize for members who earn 250 points 
during twelve consecutive months. Other good 
deeds may be substituted for those st 
above, and the best original activities are 
published and awarded extra points. Write 

r name, as and address at the top of a 
lank sheet of paper, then each day you can 
record the date and your deed or deeds for 
that day. Send your September list of good 
deeds in time to reach us by October sth, if 
you want to see your names on the Honor Roll. 


Good Citizens’ League ; 


“But whose birthday 
are we to celebrate this 
month?” asked. Jack 
suddenly. 

“‘T believe you’d enjoy 
learning something about 
Horace Mann, who is 
called the father of the 
American public schools, 
although his birthday 
doesn’t come in September. 
Since music and poetry 
are a very vital part of education, let’s 
commemorate the birthdays of Antonin 
Dvorak and Eugene Field this month. 
Few classic musical compositions are 
better known to the average man and 
woman than those of Dvorak and few 
poets are better loved by children than 
Eugene Field. Then there’s Samuel 
Johnson who wrote the first great English 
dictionary; James Fenimore Cooper whose 
novels give us such vivid glimpses into 
the early history of our country; and 
John Marshall, the American jurist whose 
writings are an important factor in the 
education of our lawyers. Then you 
mustn’t forget Jane Addams who, through 
her work at Hull House, has made good 
citizens of many unfortunate people in 
Chicago who otherwise would have 
remained ignorant and unhappy.” 

“Well, at least,’”’ said Miriam, ‘‘ we’re 
going to be intelligent citizens.” 

**So, then, of course, you'll be—”’ 

“Good citizens,’”’ chorused the members 
of the G. C. L. 


Great Birthdays for September 


James Fenimore Cooper—Sept. 15, 1789 
Antonin Dvorak—Sept. 8, 1841 


~Eugene Field—Sept. 2, ‘1850 


ayette—Sept. 6, 1757 
John Marshall—Sept. 24, 1755 
Samuel Johnson: t. 18, 1709 
Lord Horatio Nelson—Sept. 29, 1758 
Samuel Adams—Sept. 27, 1722 
Jane Addams—Sept. 6, 1860 


League Membership 


Any boy or girl who is a reader of CHILD 
LiFE may become a member of the CHILD 
Lire Good Citizens’ League and, upon 
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request, will receive a membership pin. A 
handbook will be mailed to any young 
person or adult who wishes to start a 
branch league among his friends, in his 
Sunday school class or in his room at school. 
Be sure to send the names, ages and 
addresses of the boys and girls who wish to 
receive pins. Address all inquiries to 
Frances Cavanah, manager, CHILD LIFE 
Good Citizens’ League, 536 S. Clark Street, 
Chicago, Il. 


Honor Award Members 


Honor Award pins were given twenty-one 
members of the CuiLp Lire Good Citizens 
League in July. The Honor- pin is shaped 
like a shield and on its face it bears a torch. 
But the meaning of that torch only the 
Honor Members know. On the back— 
But then you will see that for yourself when 
you win one of these prizes for your own. 
The list of members with the total number 
of Honor Points won during the past year, 
follows: 

Doneld Anderson, Jr., Des Moines, Ia., age 4 years, 

327 points 
Evelyn Anderson, Des Moines, Iowa, age 6 years, 

317 points 
Mary E. Anderson, Des Moines, Iowa, age 7 years, 

294 points 
Harriett Bane, Belton, Missouri, age 9 years 

303 points 
Jeanette Duncan, Sheridan, Montana, age 10 years, 

341 points 
Harold M. Finley, McConnelsville, Ohio, age 8 years, 

427 points 
Eugene Frambach, Los Angeles, Calif., age 7 years, 

306 points 


Peter W. Hairston, Jr., Advance, N. C., age 9 years, 
286 points 

A. Louise Mehring, Littlestown, Pa., age 10 years, 
314 points 

Eleanore Morrow, Littleton, Colo., age 11 years, 
328 points 


Dorothy Quicksall, Philadelphia, Pa., age 8 years, 
375 points 

Edith Roys, Chinook, Montana, age 12 years, 
322 points 

Walter V. Shay, Pasadena, California, age 9 years, 
348 points 

Richard D. Shearer, Trimble, IIl., 
298 points 

Janette Spaulding, Villa Ridge, Ill., age 10 years, 
365 points 

Bosley Wilhelm, Chicago, Ill., .......... age 9 years 
347 points 

Virginia Woodward, Dedham, Mass., age 8 years, 
317 points 


Charlotte Yeiter, Bucyrus, Ohio, age 11 years, 

277 points 

The original activities of Harold M. 
Finley were published eight times; Dorothy 
Quicksall’s six times; Richard Dunlap 
Shearer’s and Eugene H. Frambach’s four 
times each; Bosley Wilhelm’s and Walter 
Victor Shay’s three times each. 

You, too, may win one of the Honor 
Award pins by earning 250 Honor Points 
during twelve consecutive months. An 
Honor Point is awarded for each day you 
record a good deed. In the center column 
of the preceding page you will find a sug- 
gestive list of good citizenship deeds for 
September, but any good deed that you 
record will count. 


age 9 years, 





Best Original Activities for June 


The following activities were awarded 
ten additional Honor Points: 
I took full charge of prayer meeting at our church 


and had a good crowd.—Harold M. Finley, McCon- 
nelsville, Ohio., “=. 8 years. : 

I helped our inese vegetable man deliver his 
goods in our neighborhood.—Eugene Frambach, Los 
Angeles, Calif., Age 7 years. 





Honor Roll for Good Citizens’ 
League 


The following members earned twenty- 
five or more Honor Points during July: 


Anderson, Jr., Donald Hall, Miriam 

Anderson, Evelyn | Harllee, Mary Elizabeth 
Anderson, Mary Eloise Kremer, June 

Bane, Harriett wis, Genevieve 
Duncan, Jeannette Morrow, Eleanore 
Finley, Harold M. Shay, Walter Victor 
Frank, Rosalie B. Spaulding, Janette 

Hall, Barbara Strurgis, Matilda 


Teach Your 
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Child 
At Home 


Y HUSBAND was mana- 

ger of one of the branch 

mills of a world-wide 
corporation and everybody 
said it was a wonderful posi- 
tion for so young a man. 
There was one great drawback, 
however—we had to live in a 
small milltown which offered 
none of the advantages that 
we had both been used to. 
For most things we did not mind because 
we knew our next advancement would 


move us to a large city and for that we 
could wait. 


One thing only could not wait—the 
education of our boy of 7 and our girl of 
6. We knew the foundation they were 
now laying, the associations they were 
now making, the habits they were now 
forming, the teaching they were now 
getting would not wait and could never 
be made up for later—but what could we 
do? What would you have done? 


It was with many misgivings, there- 
fore, that I started Jim at the only local 
school accessible. I knew his teacher-to- 
be; one of the town girls, only a child 
herself, a product of the same school with 
only the commonest kind of a common 
school education and with little or no 
training or experience, and to think it was 
to such a person that I was going to turn 
over my boy to be educated! 


It seemed like a joke, but as the year 
wore on it became more and more a 
serious one and the joke was on us. Jim 
was apparently learning nothing except 
bad language and behavior which was 
growing worse every day and I dreaded 
to think of sending our little girl into those 
same surroundings. 


One day Jim, Sr., returned from a trip 
to the Home Office in New York. 


‘‘Mary,” he shouted from the bottom 
of the steps, ‘‘Come here quickly; I've 
got it!” 


“Got what?" I cried as I hurried down 
—* Are we to move to New York?” 


“Oh, no,’’ he laughed—‘“ nothing like 
that just yet—but something better—as 
far as the children are concerned. See 
this, and this, and this.”” He pulled some 
papers from his pocket and rapidly turned 
the pages. 

“On the train,’’ he explained breath- 
lessly, ‘“‘I met a man bragging about his 
children—you know—the proud father 
kind—showed me their pictures—their 
school reports and all that, but what in- 
terested me most of all was a letter from 
his 7-year-old son—7 years old, mind 
you—Jim is 7 and think what sort of a 
letter he writes. Well, I had to admit the 
man had an infant prodigy—which, how- 
ever, he vehemently denied—just an 
every-day normal child—he maintained— 
but—and this is the amazing thing—the 
boy had been taught by correspondence 
through his mother—By correspondence! 
Did you get that? 


“‘He was so enthusiastic about it I 
thought he must be a little crazy; but at 
any rate, to make a long story short, he 
got me so excited that I actually stopped 
off at Baltimore where this school is 
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Calvert School's New Building 














































located to see for myself, for I was 
naturally still skeptical. 


“T found there a great private day 
school that specializes in the education of 
young children. I had explained to me 
that its Trustees, public-spirited citizens 
who maintain the school in the cause of 
education without any financial benefit 
either direct or indirect, had obtained 
such remarkable results with their day 
pupils that they had decided to extend 
its usefulness so that pupils, no matter 
where located, could share in its advan- 
tages and privileges.”’ 

I threw my arms around Jim’s neck. 
‘‘Let’s order the course at once,”’ I said. 


“It’s ordered already!" he replied—‘'I 
couldn’t wait. There's the outfit there in 
my baggage!” 

That was five years ago. Jim’s pro- 
motion to the big city has at last come and 
we are now able to put both children in 
school, and what do you suppose the 
Principal said when I went to enter 
Jim—‘ What year of Calvert did you say 
he had finished?”’ 

‘*The 6th,”’ I answered. 

“* And has always had good reports?” 

“Yes,’"’ I could truthfully answer. 


“Well, then he can enter our high 
school department.’’ And he did—and 
what is more is leading his class! 

The little girl did the same in her school, 
and although both children have spent 
their whole lives in a little milltown they 
have—thanks to the Calvert School, to 
which they owe their entire education—a 
broader knowledge and culture than most 
of their metropolitan friends with all their 
advantages of libraries, museums, art 
galleries, etc., so they at once took their 
place as leaders both in and out of school 
and have made just the friends we would 
wish. 

Indeed, through our contact with the 
children’s work we also have had what 
has been practically a post-graduate 
course ourselves; and though it has taken 
a little of our time, it has brought new 
and delightful interests into our life also 
It was a revelation to me what Calvert 
School was able to do for my children. 
Their progress has been phenomenal and 
I would never have believed it possible. 


If there is no school or only a poor one 
near you, let Calvert School come to you 
with its unique methods and unusual 
advantages to give your child an excep- 
tional education from Kindergarten to 
High School right in your own home. 
Calvert School, established over 25 years 
ago to specialize in the teaching of chil- 
dren, conducts a great day school in Balti- 
more and is also successfully teaching by 
correspondence, thousands of pupils 
scattered over the entire face of the globe. 
It furnishes all books. materials, lessons 
and guides and supervises the work. 


V. M. Hillyer, Headmaster 
Author of “Child Training,” “A Child’s 
History of the World,” etc. 


Write for information to 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
11 Chase Street Baltimore, Md. 
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YOUR..DRESS, AND DOLIYS 


Designed by CHIQUET. With Patterns. 


ANIE is far more interested in turtles than clothes. In 
fact, she does not even know we are admiring her play- 
apron. Just see, it protects her dress in the back as well as 
the front. What a relief to be able to sit down without thinking! 
It is made of unbleached muslin and stitched with different 
colored thread. Pattern 4735, sizes 2-5 years. 

Janie is going to speak a piece about daisies in Sunday 
school; of course she wants to take the turtle. Mother says she 
must leave it at home, but she may wear her lovely new frock. 
A frock that would interest Janie for herself and her doll must 
indeed be unusual and this one is. It is made of silk crepe and 
trimmed with ribbon, and you know how little girls love ribbon. 


Since the present style deprives them of their hair bows, why not 
put it on their dresses? Pattern 4766—sizes 1-5 years. 

If it is cool she will wear her pongee coat, which is just the 
thing for these September days. It will not rumple her dress 
and is quite fascinating with it’s round collar, smocked front 
and hat to match. In fact, it is enough to make Janie forget 
her piece. Coat pattern 4438, sizes 1-5 years. Hat pattern, 
4358. Patterns are 20 cents each. 

We are always delighted to answer any questions Mother may 
care to ask, if she will send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to CHILD LIFE Pattern Department, care Rand M¢Nally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 
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Prize Winners 



















FIRST PRIZE ($20.00) TO 


Dorothy Muller, Commerce, Texas, Age 13 years 


SECOND PRIZE ($10.00) TO 


Kirk Stevenson, 1818 Emerson St., Palo Alto, Cal., 
Age 4% years 


THIRD PRIZE ($8.00) TO 
Dorothy Ann Perkins, Alpine, Texas, Age 8 years 


FOURTH PRIZE ($6.00) TO 
Sexson E. Humphries, Bloomfield, Ind., Age 11 years 
2 PRIZES OF $5.00 TO 


(1) Mildred 8S. Harner, 1 Oak- 
wood Ave., N. Avalon, Pa. 


COC GINS RRS Eee ae 


ARNIS 2 


(2) Mathilda Schirmer, 
Mohawk St., Chicago, Il. 



















10 PRIZES OF $3.00 TO 


ing iriam Noggle, 808 Hunt- (7) Dorothy Harkness, 


Westminster Ave., } 


Beverly June Pruette, P. 
O. West Asheville, N. ©. 


M s tm. Edward H. Seater ye. 


Mary A. Crary, 172 Elm 
ye., Burlingame, Calif. 


ee Confield, Scranton, 
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Gwen Sanders, Carman, 


(10) Eula Lea Kohn, w. 
Manitoba, Canada. } _ 


7 St., Austin, Texas. 
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Emily izmen, = 7 Place, 
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Barbara Hall, Mt. Kisco, 
N. Y. 
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Ben C. Fussell, 215 N. 4th 
St., . Fla. (8) Elizabeth ae, 227 
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Barbara P. Irwin, Rambler 
Cottage, Asheville, N. OC. 


(10) Elizabeth Ho kins, 613 
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inia Hendley, _ =. (11) Mary > Montocth. 
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James Ledbard, 28 Mason land, Mont. Age 11 yrs. 


St., Maynard, Mass. 
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Dorothy Nagel, 519 Vine 
, Wis. 
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Richard Hiller, 2441 Sil- 
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i Ruth Keller, Minneowah 
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WHEN EVERYBODY WORKED 
TOGETHER 


(Continued from page 545) 


could eat any more, Andy’s father told his bear: 
story (a really-truly one that happened right up on 
Bald Peak), and then it was time to go to work again 
on the road, drawing gravel and raking it and 
smoothing it down with the roller that had been sent 
out from town. 


“My, that’s a fine road!” said Harriet’s father, 
when it was four o’clock and time to go home and 
see about the chores. 

“We allus thought as how it ’ud be a turrible job 
to fix it,” said Grandpa Thompson. “But it wa’n’t. 
It wa’n’t nothin’.” 

““That’s very bad grammar,” whispered Dick to 
Mother, ‘‘and I don’t believe it’s so either. It was 
a hard job to fix that road, only we all helped, so it 
didn’t seem hard.” 

“Yes,” said Mother. ‘‘ Working together is best. 
Remember that, Dick, all your life. Don’t be the 
kind of boy, or the kind of man, that stands off and 
says, “I don’t want todothat. I’d rather do some- 
thing else.’ Be the kind that, when the other fellow 
finds something worth doing, says, ‘I’ll help!’ ”’ 

“T’ll be that kind.” said Dick. ‘“‘I’ll remember 
Long Hill and be that kind.” 

“So will I,’’ piped Dolly. 

And the little red maple waved like a gay banner 
at them, as they went on home. 


mm 


HONOR ROLL FOR MY PAGE CONTEST 


Roberta Neubauer Pearl Urban Carolyn Starring 
Laura Philipson Esther Souza Donald Peitske 
Helen Hensel Winifred Sweet Margaret Baldwin 
Marie L. Aronsfeid Frances Bryson Mildred Johnson 
Fred Stone, Jr. Doris Gresecke Frances L. Funk 
Betty Neupert Ann Middleton Elaine Bossier 
Maxine Bartlett Florence Broche Ruth Mallery 
Rosebelle ShaJiman Shirley N. Pike Mary Louise Klaner 
Virginia Ranken Jean MeVitty Martha Wise 
Rodger Allman Muriel E. Roberts Frances Winship 
Eloise O’Malley Mary A. Lenk Frances Smith 
Dorothy Gillespie Mary E. McCormick Esther Hidecker 
Frances C. Holt Betty Robinson Olive Remington 
Marian Clover Doris Black Martha Darsie 
Mcintyre Dorothea Watkins Sara Helen Trenboim 
Betty G. Robinson Virginia Jackson Margaret Carr 
Emilie C. White Viola R. Warren Louise Brown 
Elizabeth Sanborn Kathleen L. Lyman Jeannine Grimberg 
Mary R. WiRander Florence B. Roche Daniel H. Schwartz 
Florence Faucette Elsa Pfeiffer Betty Lou Phelps 
Marion E. Fernald Betty Gudger Helen Larzelere 
Florence L. Funk Scott Donahue Virginia Joy Schubert 
George Lynott, Jr. Elizabeth Martin Beth Black 
Murl Young Elizabeth A. Howard = Alice M. Adams 
Betty Wells Ruth Bigler Natalie Shuman 
Alma B. Kyle Alice Dunham Matilda Struogis 
James Hunter Duane Eberhart Rose Adelle Gianella 
Paul Jones Alice B. Combs Belva Boyd 
Anna E. Winnes Sally E. Bradford Erma Woisard 
Marjorie Lasar Anna Ratner Cari P. Walter 
Margaret L. Layer Harvy A. Robbins Marion Muir 
Betty Dalbey Claire Grant Elizabeth Kenney 
Eloise Warner Jimmie Desley Frances Wimer 
ote Sey ametuer Magne er 
Chiesteste Ores Helen E. Grothe Shirley Robison 
Georgie Cary Marguerite Weed Elizabeth Kirkpatrick 


Maxine Neville Louise Huntting Roberta Koen 
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“Little puppies Pekinges 
Which would you like b best of these? 
mea attention, if you please, 
Sun Dogs of ancient Chinese.” 
$35 and up, photos from 
MRS. G. KRAEMER 
2268-A Metropolitan Ave., Middle Village, L. 1. 


END FOR YOUR COPY. 
Two hundred page illus- 
trated dog book about world’s 
largest kennels and its famous 


—_ of Oorang Airedales 
trained as companions, 
we automobile guards, stock 
iste. hunters, retrievers. Ten cents 
postage brings book with price lists e 
trained dogs, puppies, supplies, f. 
medicines, etc. 


OORANG KENNELS 
Box 64, LA RUE, OHIO 





‘‘Strong Heart”’ Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance." 
You can pay more but you can't 
get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 
East Pike, New Brunswick,N.J. 





CHOW CHOW PUPPY 
“The Only Live Teddy Bear” 
An all year delight. The dest pet of all 
for children. 
Send for Pictures and Information 


WAVING WILLOW KENNELS 
Grand Ave. South Englewood, N. J. 





POLICE D¢ DOGS 


Rappo v.d. Kriminalpolizei 

A K C 334026 SZ 72782 
Sturdy northern stock with over thirty 
champions and grand champions in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
Ashland, Wisconsin 


PEKINGESE 


This Is Me 


I may be little and sotc and plump, 
But my heart is big and true. 
My mistress says now I’m quite big 


enoug: 
To leave my dear mother—for you. 
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CHILD LIFE 


Dog Stories 


MY DOG 
HAVE a little dog 


He is cute as cute can be 
He walks along so funny 
It makes me go “‘tee-hee.” 


COLETTE OCEJO 
Age 9 Allendaie, N. J. 


MY PAL 


HAD a dog, his namewas Al, 
And he was a lovely pal. 

I loved him and he loved me 
too, 

But I don’t know what he'd 
think of you. 


MARJORIE DE HAVEN 
Age I1 Hollywood, California 


SPORT 
PORT is my dog yellow 


and brown 
He chases every motor in town 
He thinks sometime he can 
run one down 
He comes right back when he 
sees me frown. 


EVALYN GEORGE 
Age 10 Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CHILD LIFE wants each of 
its little readers to have the 
companionship of a dog and 
will be only too glad to answer 
any inquiries pertaining to the 
selection of one of these loyal 
pets for your household. Just 
write to CHILD LIFE, Dog 
Department, 536 S. Clark 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Write at once for descriptions and 

pictures from the largest and best 

appointed kennels in the World. 
$25 up 


MRS. HARRIE A. BAXTER 
Great Neck, Long Island, or 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


What makes Molly so 
happy? I'm sure you 
don’t have to be told, 
for those two collie 
puppies answer the 

uestion. They came 
rom 


SUNNYBRAE 
COLLIE KENNELS 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Why don’t you write to Sunnybrae? They have 
fine collie puppies like these at reasonable 
prices. Buy a collie and you will be sure that 
you are getting the best kind of a playmate. 
Mr. F. R. Clarke, owner of the kennels, has 
written a book on Dog Training, which he 
will send to you for 35c. He would be glad to 
receive a letter from you. 


Russian Wolfhound Puppies 


Bred from the very best imported 
strains. Puppies ready for shipment. 


Prices Reasonable 
ARKANSAS VALLEY KENNELS 
Dept. A-1 

D. C. Davis, Prop. 


Cimarron, Kan. 


ou 


WHITE COLLIE PUPPIES 


Beautiful, sturdy, country-bred. Ready 
for delivery. Sir by Janchowsky's 
Rex. $10, $15, $20. 


MRS. ELIZABETH BOUTWELL 
R 14, Valley Park, Mo. 


GERMAN POLICE DOGS 
and Pups for Sale 


Buy a puppy and make the children happy. 
Write for price list. 


Cc. N. WILLARD 
Mt. View Kennel Middleville, N. Y. 


COLLIES 


Champion-Bred 
POLICE DOGS 


FOR SALE—A few puppies 
from a mating in which the best 
champion blood lines of Ger- 
many, Austria and Holland are 
represented. 


Write today for full descriptive 
circular 


HELLO KENNELS 
Chattanooga 


HIGHNOON WHITE COLLIES 


are ideal playmates for children and what 
better companion could a child have. Strong, 
healthy, vigorous, beautiful. 

Just drop a note to— 
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WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY BESS DEVINE JEWELL 
Pudgy, Bud, and Red while walking down the 
street, were planning some way to fix their “club 
house. An idea came to them when they 
noticed a man painting a sign board— 
JUST LIKE THIS 


m aS =f Rate 3 MT 
Pudgy was sent up to ask for a little paint. 
The painter gave him so much that he couldn't 
wait to show the boys and in coming down he 
took his usual short cut—- 


JUST LIKE THIS 


a ‘ae a FT 


The painter said, “I gave you that to decorate 

a house, not yourself“ The boys doubled up 

laughing at Pudgy who looked as though he had 

the measles and Judy looked like a “Whatsit”"— 
JUST LIKE THIS 


—-= 
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Pudgy felt rather blue although he looked very 
red When they reached the club house he made 
matters worse by leaning against the door, leaving 
the mark of his painty hand— 


JUST LIKE THIS 


Ss a] 


Bud suddenly thought, “Only boys that are 
handy to make things can join us. We'll call 
ourselves the Handy Andys and each member will 
put the print of his hand on the door’ — 


JUST LIKE THIS 


Some of the crowd that gathered to laugh at 
Pudgy and Judy wanted to join the Handies. 
The generous painter gave them more paint and 
the Handy Andys were soon busy painting— 


JUST LIKE THIS 
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The only joy I keep is what I give away 


a XS 


CLUB MOTTO: 
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Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 
The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 


in its members. 


Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 


This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 


Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. 


Well illustrated stories are 


especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 
The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 
If you know ways to give joy to others, write about it in story form, and send your story to CHILD 


LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. 


be returned. 


For Joy Givers’ Club membership cards write to 


CARE OF RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 


No manuscripts can 


ROSE WALDO, Editor 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





To the editor of my CHILD LIFE: 
AM a Japanese reader of CHILD 
LIFE. My friend, Miss Dana 

Thomas of U. S. A., is sending 

CHILD LIFE very long time. 

It is strange that I never saw 
her, and my father corresponded 
with her father from about twenty- 
five years ago, and also never saw 
each other until my father went to 
New York last year. 

I don’t know when I can see her. 

Yours lovingly, 
MASACO YAMADA 
514 Shirokane, Sanko-Cho, 
Shiba, Tokyo, Nippon 
Age 9 years 


MY FIRST NIGHT IN 
PERSIA 


HEN I was on the road coming 

to Kermanshah, we had to 
spend the night on the road. Then 
we came to a soldier's hut. 


They - 








5360 S. CLARK STREET 











told us that we could not go any 
farther, because we would be robbed. 
So we had to stay. We told our 
driver to tell them to please get our 
supper. We did not have our 


575 





supper when they did. We had 
soup by ourselves. After we had 
gone to bed, they had their supper. 

They wanted us to sleep in their 
hut, but we did not want to. We 
liked our own blankets out in the 
air. We left the next morning, and 
reached Kermanshah at g o'clock. 


ELEANOR DENNY PAYNE 
Age 8 years Teheran, Persia 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


LIKE the CHILD LIFE very 
much. One of my little friends 
sends it to us. My father is a 
missionary in Persia. My mother 
teaches our school. I wrote this 
myself about when I came to 
Persia. I would like to hear from 
you. Betty is a friend of mine. 
She comes to school with me. We 
have lots and lots of fun. 
Your friend, 


ELEANOR DENNY PAYNE 
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PERSIAN GIRLS 


N Persia the girls and women 
wear black chuddars. Chud- 
dars are a sort of cloak that the 
women wear. Some of them have 
a bit of stiff black lace or something 
like it. They have it drawn over 
their faces if a man is passing. 
The women do not think it right 
for the men to see their faces. All 
little Persian girls as big as I am 
have to wear these black chuddars. 
I would not like to wear a chuddar 
at all. If 1 wore one it would get 
in my way if I wanted to run or 
play. I could not see well either. 


BETTY NORRIS 
Teheran, Persia 
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Mother says: 


“I've solved my 
Children’s Underwear 
Problem 


Age g years 






HOW ROSE GOT HER 
FIRST DOLLAR BILL 


NCE upon a time there was a 
little girl named Rose. She 
was a very kind-hearted little girl. 
One day she came running home 
from school. 

“Oh, Mother,” she cried, “just 
one more week of school.” 

“Won't that be nice,” said‘ her 
mother. “Rose, dear, I want you 
to run over to the store and get 
some bread, and here is five cents 
to get whatever you like with.” 

So Rose ran along and was so 
startled to hear someone crying 
that she turned around, and there 
was an old woman crying. 

“What is the matter?” asked 
Rose 


Comfort and Economy. 

I think any mother will 
agree that these are vital 
points. 

‘* After many cxaminations and com- 
parisons I was convinced of the 
superiority of the ‘E-Z’ Waist Union 
Suit, and that it was the right 
underwear for my little ones. 


THE Fe Zwaist 
Union Sur 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


| HAD to consider Health, 








The Standard By Which To Measure 
All Children's Underwear 


IS SOLD IN THE 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 
OF MOST GOOD STORES 







Write for our Fall and 
Winter Booklet “L” 


The E-Z Waist Co. 
61 Worth Street 
New York 

“Oh,” said the old woman, “I am 
so hungry and have nothing to eat.” 

“Come along with me,” said Rose. 
“Tl will get you something.” 

Rose got the old woman some 
bread with her five cents. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you!” 
said the old woman. 

And Rose ran home and told her 


ee 


STRAPS—Genuine “‘E-Z” tubular knitted 
straps, the only straps for real comfort and 
satisfactory wear in a knitted suit. 


**E-Z" Knitted Fiat 
ae str woven mother and father. 

can ana “wttnest  “bet® I will give you another five 
elastic strength non-elastic 


cents and a dollar for being so kind. 
Look under your pillow when you 
wakeup. When Rose woke up that 
was the first thing she did and you 
can guess what she found—a dollar 
bill. 
PEGGY OGILVE 

Age 10 years Barbados, B.W.1. 
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Red - Riding- Hoods 
Keep Children Dry 


HESE new Red-Riding- 

Hoods are of pure live 
rubber in the prettiest colors 
—red, blue, green, grey,— 
some with contrasting trim- 
mings. 























They may be folded away 
in a compact little case easily 
slipped into a school bag or 
mother’s hand bag. 














The rubber is very strong 
and completely waterproof, 
of course. Ask for Kleinert’s 
Red-Riding-Hood in sizes 3- 
4-6-8-10 or 12. 















Mattress Protection 


Kleinert’s pure gum crib 
sheets are guaranteed proof 
against water and acids. 

They are equipped with 
grommets at the corners so 
they may be fastened 
smoothly and securely over 
the mattress. 


I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 
485 Fifth Ave., New York 
Cor. 41st St.—opp. the Library 


* 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Be sure to ask for the genuine 
Kleinert’s Jiffy Baby Pants 

























September, 1924 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
HAVE been reading CHILD LIFE 
for about four months. I like 

all the stories in it, but best of all 

| like the Joy Givers’ Club. 
I am sending a story which | 
hope you will print. 
Yours truly, 


Age 10 years PEGGY OGILVE 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 

THINK you are a very nice 

magazine. I liked “The Crazy 
Story of Dizzie Lizzy’ very much. 
| also like the stories of Toppo, 
the clown. 

| haven't taken CHILD LIFE very 
long but I like it very much. I am 
a little Colombian girl and live in a 
beautiful farmhouse in the moun- 
tains. On my birthday Daddy 
gave me a cow. She already has 
two calves. 

I like the Joy Givers’ Club very 
much. 

Lovingly yours, 
ANA SILVA, 
Rep. of Colombia, 
South America 


Age 10 years 

P. S. I am = sending you a 
picture of my cousins and myself. 
I am the one in the middle. 


ANA SILVA AND HER COUSINS 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
LIKE the Joy Givers’ Club very 
much. Please send me a mem- 

bership card. My address is P. O. 

B. 844, Bogota. 

ANA SILVA, 
Rep. of Colombia, 
South America 





M 









Joy Givers Club 





F.A.PATRICK & CO. 


Makers of both Cloth and Garment 









SWEATERS 


VIGOR 


Vigorous youngsters need 
“vigorous outer wear that 
will stand the rough usage of 
outdoor play. 

The warmth, roominess, 
good looks and long wear of 
all Patrick Sweaters, make 
them ideal for children. 

The sturdiness of choice, 
Northern Wools, the expert 
knitting in our mills, the easy 
fit and careful finish, insure 
satisfying service. 

Insist on our green and 
black label as your assur- 


ance of excellence. 

Good dealers have them. 

Our interesting Sweater and Hos- 
iery Style booklet will help you. 
(Address Desk 36) 


DULUTH 


BCU ie Y 


from sheep that thrive in the snow"’ 


The Baby Midget 
Vid Bat 


For Infants 


OTHERS know that in the model New England factory where 

Velvet Grips are made, clean, healthful conditions always prevail. 
“Baby Midget,”’ the newest and smallest of the Velvet Grip family will 
be a wonderful convenience andcomfort. They “hold just like daddy’s,”’ 
with the firm grip of the Oblong Rubber Button clasp which never tears. 


If your dealer cannot supply the Baby Midget, write us. 
Silk 18c; Lisle 12c per paid postpaid. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston 


Makers of the famous Boston Garter for Men 




















Sew-Ons and 
Pin-Ons in all 
lengths 
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Keeps Little Eyes 
Bright and Clear 


LTHOUGH children should 
be encouraged to play out- 
of-doors, their little EYES often 
become red and inflamed from 
exposure to wind and dust. 
Murine relieves this irritation 
almost immediately, as well as 
eye-strain caused by the glare of 
the sun. 


To keep your children’s 
EYES always bright and clear, 
apply Murine night and morn- 
ing. _ It is highly beneficial to 
the EYES — cleanses, soothes 
and strengthens them. This 
time-tried lotion positively does 
not contain harmful ingredients. 


Write Murine Company, Dept. 90, 
Chicago, for free book on eye care. 


RINE. 
po Y 








200 Sheets— 100 Envelopes 





For the House Party 
Hang up all the decorations without 
injuring walls with 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Poinis 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” 


Let the children help decorate 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The closing date for “Things to Do” 
contest has been extended to September 
Ist, instead of August 12th, as previously 
announced. 






















Thousands of successful teachers : 

CENTURY CERTIFILD MUSIC exclusively — because 
know it is all that good b 

price or less; and they know parents appreciate the saving. 


Century Music Publishing Co., 232 W. 40th St., N.Y. C. 


CHILD LIFE 





Dear Miss Waldo: 
Y father and mother are mis- 
sionaries here in Africa and my 
brother and I were born out here. 
We receive CHILD LIFE every 
month and enjoy it so much. All 
the departments are fine, but I 
enjoy most In Music Land and the 
Joy Givers’ Club. 

There are no American children 
here for us to play with, so all our 
friends are Portuguese and we 
speak that language always in our 
play. We also speak the native 
language which is called Kimbundu. 





There is no English school for us 
to attend, but we study lessons with 
Mother and Father. I shall begin 
the fifth year’s work in September, 
and my brother will have the fourth 
year. I also take some work in the 
Portuguese mission school, and we 
both have piano lessons with 
Mother. 

When we were at home in 
America last year I saw an Ameri- 
can marimba. It was so different 
from the ones that have been made 
and played by the African natives 
for hundreds of years that I thought 


you would like to see a picture of 
one. 


These marimbas are made for 
one, two or three persons to play. 
Those which are made for three 
people to play have the high notes 
on one frame, the intermediate on 
another, and the low ones on a 


CENTURY 
SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better—why pay more? 
ENTURY 
printed on » 
There are over 2300 compositions in the Century catalogue 
all 15c—(20c in Canada), masterpieces like “Barcarolle,” “‘Hun- 
garian Rhapsody,” ‘“‘Lustpiel Overture,”’ ‘William Tell,” 
“Salut A Pesth,’’ etc.—all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century dealer. 
Century ’s low price is only possible because of the small profit. 
Complete catalogue of over 2300 compositions free on request. 


ives you the world’s best music, beautifully 
e best paper! What more can sheet music be! 


mee and recommend 


music ecn be at half the 








September,1924 


third. _The one in the picture is 
complete in itself and may be 
played by one or two persons. It 
has eighteen wooden keys hung on 
rope like a swinging bridge, and 
each one has a gourd under it. 
Each of the gourds has a hole about 
as large as a dime, which is covered 
with spider cocoon tissue. If this 
tissue gets broken the sound is 
dulled. The frame is made of 
three long curved sticks, two run- 
ning parallel between the keys and 
the gourds and the third fastened 
to these at right angles, so as to 
hold the keys up towards the player. 
It is played by striking the keys 
with wooden sticks, wound at the 
ends with a thick ball of rubber. 
The music is very sweet and may 
be heard at a distance of several 
miles. 


I should like to become a member 
of the Joy Givers’ Club. With 
best wishes for Child Life and all 
who read it, 

Yours truly, 
JULIA VINCENT KIPP, 
Malange, Angola, Africa 
Age 10 years 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


ENJOY CHILD LIFE very much. 

Last week I was in bed and all 
I wanted to look at was CHILDLIFE. 
My daddy wants me to be a mem- 
ber of the Joy Givers’ Club. After 
I am through looking at the maga- 
zine I show it to my little friends 
and they enjoy it, too. It is a very 
nice book. Will you please put 
my letter in? 

I like all the stories but most of 
all I like Just Like This and then 
Dizzy Lizzie. I am writing a 
poem about my rabbit. 


MY LITTLE BUNNY 


Y bunny’s name was Cotton- 
tail, 
His fur was white as snow, 
He ate up papa’'s roses 
So I had to let him go. 
Then papa said it was a shame 
That bunny was so bad, 
Because it made each one of us 
Feel very, very sad. 


MARY GERTRUDE POWELL 
Age 10% years Sao Paula, Brazil 


September,1924 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

AM writing to you from very far 

as I am in Europe. But I was 
born in Chicago and educated there, 
and am sure to return there. My 
trip was wonderful. We had only 
one storm and that one was not so 
bad. 

I also was in Norway as our ship 
stopped there. It was more than 
wonderful—all the cliffs covered 
with snow and Christmas trees. 
Next our boat took us to Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. I did not visit 
this city as we took a small boat 
right away to Danzig where I met 
my first relatives. I did not have 
any at all in America. Danzig is a 
small but very pretty city and | 
lived there three months and learned 
to speak a little German. 

I am at present in Warsaw, 
Poland. I am here for the first 
time and speak Polish as correctly 
as American. I am having a teacher 
come every morning and am learn- 
ing many lessons, among them the 
French language which I can almost 
speak. 

Well, I can tell you one more 
thing. I have a little fox-terrier 
(her name is Snookums), a black 
pussy named Buttercup, and a 
polly (which talks) named Lola. 

We had much fun with her on 
the boat. I would like to be a 
Joy Giver. Please answer my letter 
soon, will you please, and tell me 
something about your club. 

Yours truly, 
ALINA WACHTL, 
Dluga 9, apt. 2, 
Warsaw, Poland 


Age 11 years 


Dear ROSE WALDO: 

HAVE read three CHILD LIFE 

Magazines, and I think it is the 
best magazine I ever read. 

I would like to be a member of 
the Joy Givers’ Club. 

If anyone wants to write to me 
and get some pictures of China, 
write to Lillian Gould, 24 Choau- 
foong Rd., Shanghai, China. 

LILLIAN GOULD 


Age 12 years Shanghai, China 


Joy Givers Club 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


WANT to tell you how much | 

enjoy CHILD LIFE. I get a lot 
of nice games out of it and learn 
things as well. My father and 
mother gave it to me on my birth- 
day. 

I am enclosing a story | wrote 
myself to put into CHILD LIFE and 
hope you will like it. I would like 
to be a member of the Joy Givers’ 
Club, and will do my best to give 
joy to others. 

I am a new subscriber of CHILD 
LIFE, but I think it is an awfully 
nice magazine. 

Yours lovingly, 


PATIENCE REID 
Chateauguay Basin, 


Age 10 P. Que., Canada 


FATHER’S TIE 


NCE there was a boy, and he 
wore his father’s tie. He was 

afraid that his father might scold 
him. When bedtime came he could 
not sleep very well. 

In the morning he said, “I wore 
your tie, Father.” 

His father just laughed. 

TOMMY PAYNE 


Age 5 years Teheran, Persia 


TOMMY PAYNE AND SOME 
PERSIAN FRIENDS 


My dear Miss Waldo: 
I HAVE long desired to be a 
member of the Joy Givers’ Club. 
Here I send a little story I made. 
I hope you will like it. I would 
like to be a member of the Good- 
Citizens’ League, but I would be 
much obliged to you if you would 
kindly explain it to me for I do not 
quite understand it all. 
Yours very truly, 
EMMA QUESADA 
Calle 21 entre n y o, Vedado, 


Havana, Cuba 
Age 10 years 


At Home— 
On Vacations— 
Wherever You Go 
The ‘Toter’ Goes Too 


The 
Tiny 
Toter 


Pronounced 
“Tote-er”’ 


(Weighs 
only 63% 
pounds) 


This light-weight, sturdy, wonder- 
fully comfortable pleasure and service 
car, gives baby all the comfort of the 
most expensive carriage, and can be 
taken anywhere, as it folds up, out 
of the way in a minute. 


Rubber tires, so that it can be used in the 
house in bad weather. Take it on auto or 
shopping trips; on street cars or trains. 


MOST DEALERS SELL IT 

If yours does not, send us his name— 

or send $5.00 and we will senda it 

postpaid. Money back guaraniee. 
TINY TOTER MFG. CO. 


Penna. and B. & O. 


DAYTON OHIO 


HIS exclusive children’s 

camp is open to a selected 
group of girls from three to 
fourteen and little boys from 
three to ten. Under the 
personal direction of Dr. 
Edith B. Lowry. 


For illustrated booklet oy 
information write 


ORCHARD HILL CAMP 
for CHILDREN 
On The Beautiful Fox River 


St. Charles Illinois 








580 


CHILDREN WHO WANT 
LETTERS 


Elizabeth Humphrey, 108 Nanti- 
coke Ave., Union, N. Y. 

Jean Humphrey, 108 Nanticoke 
Ave., Union, N. Y., age 10 years. 

Josephine Leonard, 283 Norwood 
Ave., Edgewood, R. I. 

Pauline Straley, Cainsburg, W. Va., 
Star Route. 


Jean Smith, Sykeston, North 
Dakota, age 12 years. 

June Kremer, Sykeston, North 
Dakota, age 11 years. 

Evelyn Ivy Campbell, Lookout 


Mountain, Tennessee, age 10 yrs. 
Rachel Snyder, Park Farm, Spring- 
field, Ohio, age 12 years. 
Mary Finigan, 5433 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago, IIl., age 9 years. 
Linnie Mae Singeltary, 1015 15th 
St., Huntsville, Tex., age 12 yrs. 


Dear Miss Rose Waldo: 

HOPE this letter will be pub- 

lished in CHILD LIFE. Your 
magazine is very nice. It is a great 
success for everybody. 

1 wish CHILD LIFE would be pub- 
lished every week instead of every 
month. 

Yours truly, 
JANET CALDWELL, 
Age 8 years Alexandria, Egypt 
Care of American Mission 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

USED to take CHILD LIFE but 

we moved here and | am going 
to take it again. A girl friend of 
mine takes it and I always read her 
copy and I love it. I live in Santo 
Domingo, West Indies. I ride 
horseback almost every day. 
Sometimes we take our lunch with 
us and play bandits. Until two 
years ago this sugar plantation on 
which I live was infested with 
bandits. 

I would like to be a member of 
the Joy Givers’ Club and would 
love some of the other Joy Givers 
to write to me. 

Yours sincerely, 
BELEITA BEFORD 


Consuelo Estat, 
San Pedro de Macoris, 
Republica Dominicana, I. W. 
Age 12 years 





CHILD LIFE 









Dear CHILD LIFE: 
LIKE you very much. I would 
like to join the Joy Givers’ Club. 

I hope you will put my story and 

picture in. 

Much love, 


MARIE F. SINNICKSON 
Age g years Paris, France 





MARIE SINNICKSON 


BY THE SEA 
EVERY Sunday | go down to the 


sea. 
Every Sunday | take a spade with 
me. 
My brother goes too. 
We take off our shoes and dig in the 
sand, 
When the waves come up they 
sound like a band. 
My brother is Boo. 


BETTY WELBOURN 
American Church Mission, 


Kyoto, Japan 
Age 8 years 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

MAY I belong to the Joy Givers’ 
Club? I love CHILD LIFE. 

Please send me a membership card. 

I will be eight on the tenth of June. 


Love, 
BETTY WELBOURN 





September, 1924 


My Dear Miss Waldo: 
| WOULD like to belong to the 
Joy Givers Club. The club 
motto induced me to write to you 
for a membership card. I have 
been taking CHILD LIFE for about 
a year and the first things I turn to 
when I get the magazine are the 
stories, poems and letters sent to 
the Joy Givers’ Club. The next 
page I turn to is the puzzle. In 
fact, I love every letter, word and 
page in CHILD LIFE. I am send- 
ing you a story which | hope will 
be good enough to publish. Oh! I 
want you to send my membership 
card as soon as you get this letter! 
Thanking you, | remain, 
KATHLEEN KERFORD 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS 
OF SLEEP 


WENT on a picnic and I played 
so much that I fell asleep. 
There I slept for twenty years 
When I awoke everything was 


changed. Instead of street cars or 
trains, | saw flying airplanes. [n- 
stead of talking they whistled. 


People did not wear their hair 
bobbed. Every one had to wear 
long hair. Otherwise they would 
take them to jail. 

My little cousin, Tommy, was in 
college. There he was studying to 
be a minister because his mother 
wanted him to be one. My little 
cousin, Mary Patricia, was a nurse. 
Panchito was married. People 
could shoot a person through a 
cannon to get to the moon and sun 
without killing them. 

KATHLEEN KERFORD 
P. O. Box 260, 


Tampico, Mex 
Age 10 years 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

TAKE CHILD LIFE, and would 

like to join the Joy Givers’ Club 
Will you please send me a member- 
ship card? 

With love to Child Life, from 

JESSIE MALCOLMSON, 
St. Johns Ave. 
Winnipeg, Canada 


ANT VENTURES 


By BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 
Illustrated by HARRISON CADY 


> 


Bless his feel- 
ers, but Anthony 
Ant was scared! 
He turned a del- 
icate gray, his 
knees shook, and 
all of his elbows 
jiggled. For 
down out of a 
large tree 
pounced a giant 
Bird, And that 
Bird—well, 
Anthony just 
knew that Bird 
had an appetite 
for ants. Hold- 
ing his breath 
—though he felt 
it slipping— 
Anthony jump- 
ed. And he 
landed right in 
Mrs. Angle- 
worm’s door- 
way. 


“a 
Mrs. Angle- 


worm stared 
hard at the 
lunchbasket that 
dropped from 
Anthony’s left 
hind elbow, and 
swished her 
broom at him. 
“Go’way! Ijust 
won't buy clocks 
or doormats!” 
she scolded. 

Anthony said 
he had not come 
to sell doormats. 
“And I won’t 
buy soap or 
toothpaste,” 
cried Mrs. An- 
gleworm, and 
threw the basket 
at his head. 

It was a nar- 
row escape. 


life for Anthony was just one thrill after another. There was 
that snoring Woodchuck in Hollow Log Inn and the jumpy Spider 
and all the others. They fairly made his feelers stand on end. But he 
had lots of funny ant ventures, too, and my, he had a perfect character— 
almost—-when he got home again. He wasn’t cross or lazy or rude and he 
was perfectly willing to hunt up little green worms to stew for supper. 
How you will love this story! And when you see Harrison Cady’s 
fascinating pictures—there are just lots of them in color and line—you’re 
going to laugh and laugh and laugh. 


er ANT VENTURES is published by RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY tee 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
- —s 


This book is for sale by booksellers everywhere. If unobtainable send $1.50 plus 10 cents postage 
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DO YOU LOVE ADVENTURE? 


eee 


Full-page color plate, actual size, from King Arthur and His Knights 


OULD you like to hear how the great HESE and a thousand marvelous happen- 

king of romance went into battle against ings have been told by a man who him- 
the eleven kings of the northP Or how a self lived in those old days of adventure and 
Knight of the Round Table fought with two knew knights. For had not Malory ridden to 
giants and set a castle free? war with knights in shining armor? 


King Arthur and His Knights 


Edited and arranged for children from Malory’s Morte Darthur by PHILIP S. ALLEN 
Beautifully illustrated in color and line by MEAD SCHAEFFER and JOHN R. NEILL 


Published by RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 42 E. 22d Street, New York 
This book for sale by booksellers everywhere. If unable to obtain it locally send $1.75 plus 10 cents postage 








